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TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

The  PRESIDENT, 
The  Treasurer, 

The  Almoners  and  Governors 

O  F  T  H  E 

Famous  and  Antient  (a)  Hofpital  of  St.  Bartholomew , 

London. 

Gentlemen, 

lC  ls  Intention  in  every  Ad- 

dfefs  of  this  Nature ,  either  to  (Lew 
the  Relation  the  Dedicator  Hands  in  to 
the  Perfon  or  Body  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cates  ;  or  to  claim  the  Patronage  of  fuch 
t°  his  Writings ;  or  to  Ihew  his  Refpeds 
m  Acknowlegement  of  Favours  received: 
On  all  thefe  Confiderations,  to  whom 

can 

near)-H1vHoTpital  WaS  foundcd  befors  any  other,  i.  e. 
near  ^oo  Years  ago.  3 


can  I  more  properly  infcribe  this  Treadle, 
than  to  You,  who  have  joined  me  with 
you  in  the  Care  of  our  Fellow-Creatures? 
Allow  me  then,  to  take  this  Opportunity 
of  alluring  you,  Honourable  and  Worthy 
Sirs,  that  I  am,  and  ever  fhall  remain, 

« 

Your  faithful  and  obliged 
Humble  Servant , 
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THE 

PR  E  F  A  C  E. 

T  SHALL  male  no  Apology  for 
pub  lifting  this  Piece  ;  becaufe  I 
believe  that  the  beft  Re'afon  which 
can  be  given  for  any  one's  publifhing 
a  Book ,  arifes  from  one  of  the  follow* 
mg  Motives  : 

*The  flrfi  is,  from  the  Author  s  Lhirfl 
after  Fame ;  which ,  in  other  Words , 

is  to  fay ,  from  a  great  Self-Conceit 
and  V 'inity, 

,  Fhefecond  map  arife  from  Necefftty  * 
or  a  Dcf  re  of  Gain.. 

-v  IhODHES? 

The 


A 
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' The  third  Reafon  to  be  given 
for  publifhing  a  Book ,  and  the  only 
me  that  I  think  can  be  allow  d  of, 
fhould  proceed  from  a  Defire ,  if  pofi- 
jible,  to  increafe  the  Knowledge  of 
our  Fellow-Creatures  ;  which  at  bejl  is 
fo  limited as  not  to  be  able  to  give  a 
perfeEl  Reafon  for  any  thing  in  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and ,  for  Inflame ,  not  fo  much 
as  to  demonflrate  why  the  fmall  Ste?n 
of  a  Rofe  admits  to  it  that  Quantity  of 
the  fine  Odour  it  affords  :  And  yet,  as 
it  muff  be  own  d  that  we  are  indued 
with  a  greater  Degree  of  Reafon  than 
atvy  others  of  God's  Creation  are ,  and 
that  we,  by  our  Application,  cast  im¬ 
prove  this  Reafon ,  on  what  Subject 
can  we  more  nobly  employ  our  Faculties% 
than  on  the  Knowledge  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  ourfielves ,  who  are  liable  to 

f 
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fo  many  Accidents  and  Difeafes ,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  fuperior  Knowledge 
of  fuch  of  ourProfeffion  have  as  made  it 
our  peculiar  Study  and  Care  to  help 
thofe  who  Jland  in  need  of  our  Affifiance , 
Mankind  would  foon  be  taught  from 
the  IV ant  of  us,  better  than  by  any 
thing  that  can  be  faid  in  our  Favour , 
to  know  of  how  much  Benefit  a  good 
Surgeon  may  be  to  Mankind  ? 

This  being  not  denied  me,  I  will 
endeavour  to  convince  fuch  of  my  Bre¬ 
thren,  who  have  this  great  Fruji  of 
taking  care  of  the  Health  of  their  Fel¬ 
low-Creatures  repofed  in  them,  not  to 
be  content  with  the  external  Art  of  their 
Profeffon,  without  being  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Difeafes ,  and  the  natural 
Caufes  of  their  Cure. 

v/  -  •  v  ,  V '.A v.  J  . 

\  , 1  * 

A  2  “There 
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'There  are  many ,  I  confefs ,  y^y. 
Give  me  not  Speculation ,  but  Practice 
and  Experience,  to  form  a  good  Sur - 
geon  •  Speculation  being  liable  to  lead 
the  young  Surgeon  into  Uncertainty , 
whilft  Practice  confirms  his  Judg¬ 
ment,  I  agree  with  them ,  that 
Practice  is  necejjary ,  and  the  firft 
thing  a  young  Surgeon  fhould  apply 
himftelf  to  learn ;  and  it  is  conftejfed, 
that  many  who  have  had  very  little 
Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Surgery,  by 
their  rather  fiudying  where  their  In¬ 
ter  eft  lay ,  have  conceal d  their  other 
Want  oft  Knowledge ,  and  yet  have 
made  a  good  Figure  to  outward  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

But  although  this  be  true ,  what 
Flan,  of  any  tolerable  Genius,  would 
not  deftre  to  be  able  to  give  a 
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Reafon  for  what  he  does ,  rather  than 
go  on ,  as  many  good  Women  do ,  pra- 
Bifing  only  from  Receipts  and  Expe¬ 
rience  .y  and  who  in  time ,  it  mujl  be 
owned j  thereby  come  to  fome  Degree 
of  Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  Surgery  f 
But  would  any  one ,  who  is  regularly 
bred ,  contend  for  the  mere  Ability  of 
praElifng  mechanically  f  Should  not 
every  o?te  be  able  and  willing  to  an - 
fwer  the  SJueJlion  of  an  ingenious  In¬ 
quirer  in  our  Profejfiony  as  readily  as 
any  one  in  another  can  in  his  f 


■  ^  *>  ■  i 

For  my  own  party  1  Jhould  think 
my  Time  but  meanly  fpenty  in  writing 
only  a  mere  praBical  Treat  if e  of  Sur~ 
gery,  aft  er  Jo  good  a  one  as  Mr. 
Wifemanh  has  Jo  long  and  fo  deferv- 
edly  been  approved  of  and  applauded 
by  the  befl  Judges  of  our  Country , 

both 
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both  for  its  Accuracy  of  Style,  andjufl 
SDefcription  of  cDifeafes  and  Methods 
cf  Cure  ;  as  well  for  Directions  to¬ 
wards  a  decent  Behaviour  in  Con  filia¬ 
tions,  as  in  a  prudent  ConduEl  in  pri¬ 
vate  Practice. 

How  any  Author ,  who  has  written 
fince  him  in  our  Language,  has  fuc- 
ceeded,  I  leave  to  the  Conf  deration 
of  the  Public.  If  Mr.  Wifeman 
has  been  too  copious  in  the  Remedies 
offer'd  to  the  young  Surgeon  s  Choice , 
have  not  fame,  who  have  written  on 
Surgery  fnce ,  been  too  brief ?  For 
furely,  if  an  Aphorifn  may  be  allow'd 
of  Aliquid  pro  forma  is  not  a  bad 
one.  Although  I  confefs  it  ought  not 
to  be  the  PraElice  of  an  experienced 
Surgeon  to  do  any  thing  to  amufe  the 
Patient  only  ;  neverthelefs,  till  fome 

Principles 
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Principles  are  eflablifhed  in  the  Mind 
of  the  Practitioner,  fo  as  that  from 
Reafon  he  can  defcrihe  the  Difeafe  and 
its  Cure,  he  may  be  faid  to  prahlife  by 
rote,  or  from  Memory  only. 

In  order  to  make  this  effectual,  I 
Jhall  endeavour  to  demonfirate  what 
/  have  never  yet  feen  attempted  to  be 
jhewn  by  any  Author. 

And  as  to  this  Work  now  intended, 
/  flatter  my f elf  it  will  be  made  as  fa¬ 
miliar  and  plain  to  the  Learner  as  I 
think  it  is  to  me.  Inftead  of  this  Me¬ 
thod,  had  I,  as  mo  ft  W riters  do,  laid 
before  me  a  great  Number  of  Authors, 
and  made  large  Quotations,  differing 
only  in  Style  attd  DiSlion  from  them, 
though  /  had  jhewn  no  Genius  in  the 
Performance,  I  fhould  have  been  fare 

3  °f 
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'ft  foi/is  Commendation  at  leaf  from, 
the  Ignorant ,  who  are  better  pleafed  by 
Descriptions  without  Reafomng ,  than 
by  troubling  them/ elves  about  it .  Or  if 
I  had  been  fo  vain  as  to  interlard  my 
Story  with  a  large  Hijlory  of  Cafes , 
Mich  from  my  own  Experience  I 
could  eafly  have  done ,  as  well  when 
I  was  with  Mr.  Blundell,  as  likewife 
from  the  great  Opportunity  I  have  had 
fince  I  have  been  a  Surgeon  upwards 
of  twenty  Tears  in  St.  Bartholomew’* 
Hospital ;  which  was  founded  before 
any  Hof  pit  al  in  Europe,  and  is  one 
•of  the  largeft->  and  be  ft  accommodated 

for  its  Ufe ;  from  hence  I  could,  I fayy 
have  made  a  Figure ,  and.  without  any 
ReaJ'on  have  foot  over  the  Heads  of 
many  of  my  Readers  :  But  as  I  chufe 
to  be  guided  by  Reafon  only ,  I  difdain 
fuch  Helps  to  Reputation  ;  for  nothing 

can 
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mn  make  me  ajhamd ,  but  the  Thoughts 
of  lofing  Time  about  what  may  he  of 
little  Service  to  others.  I  could  like- 
'wife  have  publijhed fome  ufeful  Inftru- 
ments ,  not  taken  out  of  other  Mens 
Books ,  but  of  my  own  Invention ;  of 
which  I  Jhall  ask  no  Mian  s  Opinion  j 
hoey  being  fuch  as  I  can  affirm  to  be 
of  more  Ufe  for  their  fever al  Purpofes 
than  any  I  have  feen  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
But  as  publifhing  them  does  not  come 
'into  my  prefent  Scheme ,  I jhall  at  leaf 
defer  the  doing  it  at  this  time ;  and 
fhall  therefore  proceed  with  my  E?idea- 
vours  to  demon  fir  ate.  Why  Things  in 
PraElice  are  A  rather  than  that  they 
Are  fo  in  general.  —  And  until  this 
be  done ,  the  young  Student  will  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  forget  what  he  has  read  co?7cern- 
ing  either :  Whereas ,  had  he  imbibed 
a  Scheme  °f  PraElice  from  fettled 

B  Principles , 
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! '•Principles ,  he  could  hardly  want  a 
■ proper  Remedy  for  mof  Cafes  in  any 
Family  that  has  Bread ,  Beer,  Milky 
Eggs,  Oil ,  Butter ,  Spices ,  Onions , 
Garlick,  Honey ,  Wine ,  Vinegar , 

Salt ;  tozV/6  which  he  can  anjwer  any 
Intent  almofi  his  Patient  can  fta?id  in 
need  of,  as  well  internally  as  exter¬ 
nally,  provided  he  praElifes  on  fettled 
Principles,  and  he  knows  the  Caufe  of 
the  Difeafe  he  is  to  cure,  I  fhall 
therefore  firft  attempt  to  few  the 
Caufe  of  Matter,  or  Pus  laudabile,  or 
why  Matter  is  album,  leve,  et  aequale, 
with  the  Caufe  of  Granulation  and 

And  as  I  have  faid,  my  Intent  was 
not  to  write  after  the  Manner  of  any 
Author  who  has  gone  before  me,  but 
treat  only  of  fuch  Cafes  as  I  think  I 

can 
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can  explain  the  Caufes  of. \  and  the  Me¬ 
thods  of  their  Cure ,  from  Reafon  only \ 
avoiding  FraSlice,  and  the  Forms  of 
Medicine  as  much  as  I  could \  fo  1  Jhall 
only  mention  fuch  D  if  safes,  and  their 
Cure ,  as  I  think  I  can  pew  a  mecha¬ 
nical  Caufe  for ,  from  the  fever al  Re¬ 
dundances  of  Nature  and  Accidents. 

I  -  i 

Had  this  ever  been  attempted  by 
any  one ,  I  fhould  ask  my f elf  what  Rea¬ 
fon  I  had  at  my  Age  to  write  a  Rook ; 
but  from  the  Novelty ,  and  I  think 
the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  SubjeEl ,  I  pall 
forgive  myfelf  for  the  Fffay ,  if  it 
pould  not  pleafe  the  Reader ,  as  well 
as  it  did fome,  who ,  contrary  to  my 
Intention ,  prevail’d  on  me  to 
print  it.  And  why  pould  not  the 
moft  ufeful  Profeffton  {as  that  of  Sur¬ 
gery  is  acknowledged  to  be)  have  as 

B  z  fettled 
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fettled  a  Scheme ,  if  poffbly  it  can  he 
obtain d,  as  any  other  Profeffon  ho  aft s 

of?. 


«  ,  r  M 


TV  ere  ary  one  to  write  the  Hijloiy 
of  a  County ,  he  would  not  conte?it  him- 
felf  only  with  defcribmg  the  Roads  of 
it ,  though  it  were  done  by  the  moft 
accurate  Map  that  ever  was  made , 
after  he  found  that  another  Man ,  in 
defer ibing  another  County ,  had  not 
only  fJoewn  the  Roads  of  it ,  but  had 
likewife  demonjlrated  its  various 
Earths ,  Minerals ,  IVaters ,  Buildings , 
Cufloms ,  Inhabitants ,  See, 


\  ,  •  \  <  V  *  I  '  r  .  , 

Therefore  1  think  'it  may  he  as  ft 
for  me  to  go  further  in  defending  the 
Laws  of  my  Profeffon ,  if  I  can ,  than 
others  have  done ,  as  for  the  fecond 
Defcriber  of  his  County  to  outdo  the 
former . 
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No  Man ,  it  is  true ,  that  on  meet¬ 
ing  crofs  Roads ,  and  having  loft  his 
Way ,  when  after  he  knew  it }  had  Want 
of  a  Dire&ion ,  and  fo  need  not  fet 
up  one  for  the  Ufe  of  others  :  Rut  if 
he  did  it ,  if  he  were  not  thanked  for 
it ,  he  would  he  an  ill-minded  Man 
that  would  condemn  him  for  doing  fo 
ufeful  a  Thing.  Therefore ,  Reader , 
if  this  fort  oj  Reafoning ,  which  I  here 
offer  for  your  Advantage ,  ^  not  ap¬ 
prov'd  of  the  Fault  will  then  lie  on 
your  U nderfi anding,  or  on  that  of  the 
Author ,  who  has  no  other  View  in 
writing  this  Effay ,  but  that  of  being 
on  the  Side  of  Reafon.  As  for  thofe 
who  are  not  of  the  Profefjion ,  who , 
according  to  the  wonted  Good-nature 

oj  the  World ,  will  be  giving  their 

VerdiSl 
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VerdiB  upon  an  Author  they  may  not 
tmderjland \  as  I  write  not  this  to 
gain  their  Applaufe ,  fo  I  ajjure  them 
/  fear  not  their  Cenfure. 


T  FI  E 


THE 

t 

ART  of  HEALING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  order  to  my  explaining  this 
great  Phenomenon,  and  making  it 
eafy  to  be  underftood,  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour,  in  the  firff  place,  to  conlider 
the  different  Shapes,  Texture,  and 
Ufes  of  the  Blood,  in  nourifhing  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body.  And 
altho’  I  purpofe  that  this  Performance 
fhall  affift  the  Underftanding  of  the 
Surgeon  in  his  general  Pradtice,  I 
fhall  avoid  deferibing,  as  much  as 
poffible,  particular  Difeafes,  and  their 
Cure,  in  common  Practice,  and  only 
mention  fuch  of  them  as  may  illuf- 
trate  the  Truths  of  this  Theory,  and 

give 
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give  Examples  promilcuoufly,  as  the 
Subjects  fhall  require. 

What  I  propofe  to  fhew  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Treatife  is,  firft,  Why  Matter , 
Oi  1 ' ns  luucicibile ,  is  white,  when  the 
Blood  from  whence  it  is  formed  is  red; 
or  rather,  why,  as  Authors  defcribe  it 
to  eo,  it  is  album,  leve^  et  cequcile^  when 
the  Blood,  from  whence  it  is  formed, 
is  not  only  red,  but,  in  Comparifon 
with  many  other  Fluids,  very  heavy. 

I  fhall,  in  the  fecond  place,  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhew  how  Digeftion  is 
peiiOim  d  naturally,  from  the  form¬ 
ing  of  young  Flefh :  For  where-ever 
there  are  Granules  of  Flefh,  there 
mu  ft  of  neceffity,  according  to  my 
Hypothecs,  be  good  digefted  Mat¬ 
ter,  in  proportion  as  the  Wound  or 
Ulcer  fhall  be  more  or  iefs  cloathed 

with 
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with  it.  This  is  found  by  every 
knowing  Practitioner  to  be  undenia¬ 
ble  ;  but  as  my  Intent  is  not  to  treat 
of  Cafes  in  Surgery  merely  as  a  Prac¬ 
titioner,  I  fhall  rather  endeavour  to 
(hew  how  Things  are  fo,  than  that  they 
are  fo. 

1  fhall,  in  the  third  place,  after  the 
Method  before  fpoken  of,  fhew  how 
Suppuration  is  effected  •  and  this  will 
be  more  eafiJy  explain’d,  by  under- 
ftanding  the  two  former  Heads. 


C  CHAP. 
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CHAP  II. 

0/  the  B  L  0  O  D. 

TN  order  more  clearly  to  under- 
”*■  Hand  thefe  Propofitions,  it  will  be 
very  necefl'ary  to  defcribe  the  Blood 
in  its  Colour,  Conftftence,  and  the 
Shape  of  its  Particles.  I  fhall  not 
need  to  conhdcr  it  as  containing  fo 
many  Salts,  and  fo  much  Sulphur 
and  Earth  ;  I  chufe  rather  to  leave 
this  to  the  Speculation  of  the  Chy- 
mifts. 

Fir  ft,  as  to  its  Colour ;  whichj 
whilft.  circulating  in  the  Arteries,  is 
of  a  bright  Vermilion,  and,  when  in 
the  Veins  it  is  of  a  much  deeper  or 
aduft  Red.  It  arifes  from  the  Glo¬ 
bules  of  the  Blood  only  ;  thefe  Glo¬ 
bules,  are  imall  Particles,  which  may 
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be  feen  by  a  Microfcope  to  be  con¬ 
nected  Bodies,  always  preferving  tbeir 
Shape;  which,  beiides  many  other 
Experiments,  will  prove  that  they 
are  of  a  very  glewy  Nature  ;  for  if 
they  were  not  fo,  and  very  different 
from  the  Serum ,  they  would  be 
blended  together  in  their  Progreis, 
and  run  into  Coniufion  ;  fo  that  the 
fmall  Veflels  mull  of  Neceffity  be 
crouded  and  ftopt  up  with  them  : 
But,  from  their  different  Confidence 
from  the  Serum  of  the  Blood,  though 
they  are  fo  tenacious,  and  though 
they  are  fo  infinitely  numerous  in  one 
Drop  of  Blood,  yet,  1  fay,  the  Serum 
is  fo  fluid,  and,  confequently,  fo 
different  in  its  Parts,  that  it  is  impof- 
iible,  in  a  good  State  of  Body,  that 
the  Globules  fliould  ever  unite  in 
their  Circulation,  but  they  muff  pafs 
by  iuch  Entrances  in  their  Circulation 

gjr  J 
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as  are  not  adapted  to  receive  them, 
which  are  nevertheleis  contriv’d  to 
receive  the  thinner  Parts.  Indeed 
the  Globules  of  the  Blood  are  fome- 
times  fo  broken  by  peftilential  Fe¬ 
vers,  or  depraved  Appetites  after  a 
Courfe  of  Debauchery,  as  to  be  al- 
mofl  quite  diflolved  or  melted  into 
the  Serum ,  fo  as  to  pafs  with  the 
Serum  into  many  Parts  of  the  Body 
which  they  ought  not  to  get  through; 
as  through  the  fecretory  Duds  of  the 
Kidneys  in  making  bloody  Water, 
likewife  in  Sugulations  on  the  Skin, 
which  are  fometimes  fo  bad  as  to 
caufe  the  Parts  to  mortify  ;  as  may 
be  feen  in  th ePetechice  in  the  Plague. 

o  y 

tiie  Small-Pox,  and  other  peftilential 
Difeafes. 

Though  the  Globules  of  the  Blood, 
as  I  before  remark’d,  are  under  a 

Neceflity, 
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Neceffity,  whilft  circulating  with 
their  Fluid  about  them,  to  be  kept 
uniform  and  afunder,  yet  whenever 
the  Blood  is  extravafated,  the  con¬ 
trary  EffeCts  are  found ;  for,  after 
bleeding  into  a  Porringer,  the  Glo¬ 
bules,  being  very  tenacious,  adhere 
fo  clofe  to  each  other  as  they  cool, 
and  confequently  take  up  lefs  Space, 
that,  by  their  Contraction,  they 
fqueeze  out  the  Serum  from  amongft 
them,  and  fo  become  two  different 
Parts  to  your  naked  Sight.  In  like 
manner  whenever  the  Blood  is  extra¬ 
vafated  in  great  Quantities,  lying 
deep  amongft  the  Mufcles,  fo  that  it 
cannot  eafily  perfpire,  you  will  find 
the  Globules  connected  fo  clofe  to¬ 
gether  into  a  Thrombus  or  Coagulum , 
as  to  appear  perfectly  carnous. 


From 
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From  hence,  and  many  other 
Proofs,  I  fhali  endeavour  to  ihevv  in 
its  Place,  that  the  carnous  Parts  of 
the  Body  are  made  out  of  theie  red 
Globules.  Again,  when  you  fee  any 
large  Quantity  of  Blood  in  a  Cloth, 
you  will  find  it  not  unlike  loofe 
Flefh,  provided  it  has  lain  any  time 
for  the  ferous  Parts  to  have  been 
dried  from  it. 

As  I  have  been  only  fhewing  the 
globulous  Parts  of  the  Blood  hitherto, 
and  having  propofed  likewife  to  fpeak 
of  the  Confiftency  of  the  other  Part 
of  the  Blood  with  its  different  Ules, 
I  fhali  now  treat  of  the  Blood  as  it 
appears  in  one  uniform  Mafs,  juft 
after  letting  it  out  of  the  Veins, 
whilft  it  is  warm,  and  before  the 
grumous  Parts  are  feparated  from 
the  Serum:  Then  I  confider  it  as 

6  having 
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having  in  it  the  Properties  of  Bones, 
Cartilages,  Horn,  and  Hair,  the  Skin, 
Tendons,  Membranes,  and  the  muf- 
cular  Flefh ;  for  from  the  Blood  thefe 
are  all  feparated ;  the  Fat  and  the 
Bile  are  likewife  fecreted  from  it,  as 
alfo  the  Sweat  and  Urine,  with  other 
glandulons  Secretions.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  Aptnefs  of  the  Strainer 
which  creates  the  different  Secretions 
of  the  bony  and  other  before-men¬ 
tion’ d  Properties. 


C  FI  A  P. 


The  Art  of  Healing. 
CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Serum  oj  the  Blood. 


BEFORE  I  proceed  further,  I 
think  it  proper  to  defcribe  the 
Ufe  and  Properties  of  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood,  having,  I  hope,  already 
fhewn  the  Nature  and  Texture  of 
the  Globules  of  it. 

The  Serum  is  a  thinner  Part  of  the 
Blood,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and, 
to  Appearance,  of  one  uniform  Con' 
fide  nee,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  to 
common  Appearance,  not  more  fluid 
than  good  {mall  Beer ;  and  though 
the  Defcription  of  it  here  given,  as  to. 
its  flrft  Appearance,  may  be  allow’d 
to  be  juft,  yet  as  it  is  known  to 
contain  in  it  the  Properties  of  bony 

?  and 
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and  membranous  Parts,  fo  has  it 
alio  an  aqueous  Part  ever  flowing 
through  it,  which  is  received  into  it 
from  all  the  Liquids  you  drink ;  or 
elfe  how  can  any  one  account  for 
the  quick  Pafiage  of  a  large  Draught 
of  Water  through  the  Skin,  being 
drank  when  one  is  hot,  or  of  the 
inftantaneous  Pafiage  of  the  Urine  at 
certain  times,  after  drinking  diuretic 
Liquors  f  Moreover,  if  this  Lymph  a 
were  not  a  different  Liquor  from  the 
Serum  of  the  Blood,  the  Sweat  would 
adhere  to  the  Shirt  of  him  who  wears 
it,  as  much  as  the  fame  Quantity  of 
the  Serum  of  the  Blood  would  caufe 
it  to  adhere  :  From  hence  it  au- 

i 

pears  to  me,  that  the  Ufe  of  the 
Fluids  which  we  drink  is  to  fupply 
that  River  which  wafhes  off  the  Salts 
of  the  Blood  through  the  Sink-Ports 

D~  of 
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of  the  Kidneys  and  the  Glands  of 
the  Skin,  and  alfo  to  be  a  Vehicle  to 
carry  on  the  Globules  to  their  def- 
tined  Ules  j  the  bony  Particles  to 
theirs,  the  membranous,  and  thofe 
which  conftitute  the  Nails,  the  Hair, 

fi 

gsfc.  to  theirs.  And  if  it  was  not 
fupply’d  from  the  Liquors  we  drink 
immediately,  the  Juices  of  the  Body 
would  fo  abound  with  the  Salts 
which  would  be  extracted  out  of 
Vegetables,  as  well  as  from  the  fait 
Flefh  and  Fifh,  and  other  Eatables, 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  re¬ 
main  one  Moment  in  perfed  Health ; 
it  being  manifeft,  that  many  Dif- 
eafes  do  certainly  proceed  from  a 
Redundancy  of  thefe  Salts  in  the 

Blood. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  have  fhewn 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Globules 

„  of 
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of  the  Blood  are  diftind  Parts,  move- 
ing  in  a  thinner  Medium,  which  is 
call’d  the  Serum ;  and  that  though 
they  are  tenacious,  they  never  can 
come  together  whilft  floating  in  that 
thinner  Medium,  becaufe  there  qauffc 
ol  Neceffity  be  ever  Parts  of  it  re¬ 
main  betwixt  each  Globule  of  the 
Blood. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  Serum  has 
another  Order  of  Bodies  moving  in 

O 

it,  which  I  before  defcribed  the 
Ufes  of,  and  though  the  Forms  of 
the  Globules  are  more  eafily  de¬ 
fcribed  by  being  perceived  through 
a  Microfcope  in  living  Subjects,  and 
by  their  Colour  and  Coheflon,  yet 
it  is  as  certain  that  they  move  on 
in  their  different  Orders  and  Ar¬ 
rangements,  till  each  paffes  through 
its  different  Mefh  adapted  to  receive 

D  z  them; 
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them  ;  and  To  the  bony  Strainers  fe- 
parate  bony  Particles  to  nourifli  the 
Bones,  the  cartilaginous  the  tendinous, 
the  membranous  the  mufcular,  and 
every  other  Part,  by  this  means,  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Blood  their  feveral 
Allotments,  by  the  Affiftance  of  the 
Flegm  or  watry  Part,  which  conti¬ 
nually,  like  a  fine  navigable  River, 
brings  new  Supplies  from  all  Parts, 
and  afterwards  ebbs  off  all  the  Soil  of 
a  capital  City. 

I  doubt  not  but  what  is  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  every  Tribe  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  Sorts  of  Secretions  from  the  Blood 
do  keep  their  proper  Bounds  ;  but 
when  they  pafs  through  difeafed  Parts; 
and  tho’  this  be  undeniable  by  all 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Truth  of  this  Matter,  yet  I  fhall  not 
wonder  to  find  many,  who  will  look 

on 
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on  thefe  Speculations  as  the  Sugges¬ 
tions  of  Fancy  only  ;  and  therefore 
Shall  endeavour  to  fhew  the  Truth  of 
it  from  undeniable  Fads,  which,  till 
lately,  could  never  have  been  fo 
eahly  demonftrated.  In  order  to 
which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  defcribe 
the  Formation  of  the  Bones ;  and  if 
thereby  I  can  Shew,  that  the  creta¬ 
ceous  Matter,  which  gives  a  Deniity 
to  the  Bones,  be  fui  generis ,  whilft 
it  is  circulating  in  the  Blood,  then 
every  other  Secretion  may  be  allow’d 
from  a  Parity  of  Reafon  to  be  fo 
too,  altho’  not  fo  clearly  to  be  de¬ 
monftrated. 

The  Bones  of  a  Fcetus.,  in  their 
firft  Formation,  are  fo  tender  as  not 
to  be  fo  hard  as  a  Cartilage ;  and  it 
is  plainly  feen  from  whence  their 
Deniity  arifes  afterwards,  and  that  is 

from 
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from  a  cretaceous  Matter,  which 
is  receiv’d  and  retain’d  in  the 
bony  Membranes,  till  they  become 
io  folid  as  to  be  able  to  fup- 
port  the  vaft  Weight  we  fee  Men 
carry.  Thofe  who  are  mod  prone 
to  break  their  Bones  have  too  much 
of  this  Greta  in  them,  and  thereby 
become  fo  fragile,  as  that  I  have 
known  a  Lady,  who  broke  one  of 
the  Rotulce ,  break  the  other  by  Flec¬ 
tion  only,  on  going  up-dairs. 

This  Greta  is  feparable  by  diffolv- 
ing  the  Bones  in  Papeius's  Digeder, 
and  then  adding  a  large  Quantity  of 
Water  to  the  diffolved  Bone;  by 
which  means  this  cretaceous  or 
chalky  Matter  will  fublxde  from  the 
Glue,  which  was  the  membranous 
Part  of  the  Bone  in  its  fird  date. 
Nov/  had  this  Matter  been  always  of 


one 
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one  certain  Colour,  no  other  Idea 
could  have  been  formed  about  it, 
than  that  fome  Salts,  by  meeting 
with  others,  had  caufed  a  neutral 
Matter,  which  is  called  the  Chalk 
here  fpoken  of ;  but  what  I  am  to 
fhew  will  not  only  prove  this  Greta 
to  be  fui  generis ,  even  whilft  it  is  cir¬ 
culating  with  the  reft  of  the  Blood, 
as  really  as  it  is  fhewn  to  be  fo  in  the 
Bone  itfelf.  What  will  demonftrate 
it  is  this : 

Some  time  ftnce  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
London  fome  Bones,  not  of  one  only 
but  of  various  Hogs;  which  Bones 
were  all  of  a  Vermilion  red  Colour. 
The  Occafion  of  their  being  fo  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  their  feeding;  on  fome 

XD 

Bran,  which  a  Printer  of  Linen  or 
Cottons  had  made  ufe  of  to  clean 
'  '  -  his 
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his  Cloth  with  ;  Bran  being  found  to 
be  the  beft  Material  to  clear  them 
withal  ;  the  Dye-Stuff  was  Madder. 
The  Printer,  not  knowing  the  Con-, 
fequence,  and  being  willing  to  put  the 
Wheat -Bran  to  fome  Ufe  afterwards, 
he  fed  his  Poultry  and  Hogs  with 
it ;  which  fo  tin&ur’d  the  cretaceous 
Matter  of  the  Blood  only,  that  both 
the  Chickens  as  well  as  the  Hogs 
Bones  become  or  this  Colour;  whilft 
every  other  Juice  of  the  Body  was 
no  way  affected  by  it :  Even  the 
Cartilages  and  Membranes  had  not 
the  leaf!  Tincture  of  it. 


This  I  think  will  fhew  the  won¬ 
derful  Fabric  of  the  Blood  ;  that, 
though  it  contains  in  it  the  various 

Nutriments  it  affords  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts,  yet  they  are  feverally  to 

be  thought  of,  even  whilft  they  flow 

together 
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together  in  the  Form  of  Blood  :  And 
why  may  not  this  Thought  be  car¬ 
ried  further,  and  from  hence  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Blood  may  in  fome 
Parts  be  deemed  found,  and  difeafed 
in  others ;  or  elfe  why  are  fome  lia¬ 
ble  to  Difeafes  on  certain  Parts  only, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  very  healthy 
in  others  ?  But  if  we  once  come  to 
indulge  our  Fancies  in  exploring  the 
VV onders  of  Nature,  and  only  con¬ 
template  even  thofe  we  know  to  be 
true,  as,  Why  a  Family  Difeafe  fhall 
lie  dormant  for  a  Number  of  Years, 
and  according  to  Cuftom,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  Period,  break  out  either  into  a 
fcrophulous  Complaint,  or  a  Con- 
fumption,  or  -in  many  other  Dif¬ 
eafes  I  need  not  enumerate;  and 
if  we  proceed  further  yet,  and  con- 
lider  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Features, 
and  of  the  Voices,  and  even  the  fame 

E  Appetites 
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Appetites  proceeding  from  this  circu¬ 
lating  Juice  which  their  Parents  had, 
how  ought  every  prefumptuous  Rea- 
foner  to  be  fill  d  with  Aftonifhment  ? 
Yet  altho’  this  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  it  is  known  to  be  all  true  ,  and 
therefore,  what  Truth  foever  we 
can  trace  out  from  Reafon  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  unworthy  our 
inquiring  after.  Now  if  I  have  fhewn 
that  various  Properties  are  fuppofed 
to  be  in  a  feparate  State,  whilft  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  then 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  fupport  the 
Probability  of  the  great  Quantities 
of  Liquors  all  Creatures  take  in  by 
drinking,  to  be  ever  flowing  thro’ 
the  Whole,  before  it  be  fecreted  by 
Urine,  or  any  other  Way.  This 
will  account  why  Wine,  or  any 
other  fpirituous  Liquor,  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Blood,  hurries  itfell 
/ 
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on,  till  Time  gets  rid  of  it :  And  it 
may  further  ferve  to  fhew  Caufes  for 
many  other  Phenomena  in  Nature, 
not  yet  accounted  for. 

Having  now,  in  as  plain  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  I  could,  fhewn  the  Nature 
and  State  of  the  Blood,  without  de- 
fcribing  it  by  a  chymical  Procels, 
which  if  I  could  perform,  no  one 
could  ever  be  enabled  to  learn  from 
thence  what  I  am  fully  perfuaded  I 
fhall  be  able  to  demonftrate,  and 
that  is,  frfl,  - 


/ 
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CHAP. 
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CHAP.  HI. 


Why  Pus  laudabile  is  Album,  Leve, 
et  fEquale  ;  and  alfo  mohat  Granu¬ 
lation  and  the  Generation  of  young 
Flefh  proceeds  from ;  with  the  Caufes 
of  Cicatrizing  or  Healing. 


I 


T  may  be  faid,  the  Word  leve 
fhould  rather  be  fpelt  with  an  {a?) 
than  with  an  (e) ;  and  it  it  was  fo  it 
would  rather  iignify  fmooth  than 
light :  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  no 
Fluid  is  boy  ant  in  Water  but  what 
has  more  Corpufcles  of  Air  contain  d. 
in  it  than  Water  has ;  and  though 
Matter  finks  in  Water,  yet  it  is  very 
light  when  compared  with  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Blood  from  whence  it  is 
formed  ;  which  will  anfwer  to  my 
Proof  of  what  I  propofe  to  fhevv 
from  it. 


For 
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For  the  better  informing  the 
Reader,  and  preparing  his  Mind 
to  underftand  this  novel  Do&rine, 

I  will  fuppofe  the  Pus  laudabih 
proceeds  from  the  whole  Mals  of  the 
Blood,  fo  as  to  become  a  Delpuma- 
tion  or  Cream ;  tho’  it  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  formed  as  Cream  ordina¬ 
rily  arifes  from  Milk ;  for  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  no  other  Caufe  but  from 
its  being  the  raoft  oily,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  lighted:  Part  of  the  Milk; 
and  therefore  in  Time  it  emerges  from 
the  more  aqueous  Part,  and  thence  • 
becomes  uppermoft ;  but  the  Pus 
laudabile ,  although  it  may  in  Ap¬ 
pearance  be  faid  to  reprefent  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  Defpumation  of  it  is  occa- 
iioned  from  a  quite  different  Motive. 
As  therefore  the  clearing  up  of  this 
Operation  in  Nature,  and  as  it  is 

quite 
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quite  a  new  Notion  ftarted,  and  here 
offer’d  to  the  Reader  for  his  Appro¬ 
bation  or  Refufal,  as  likewife  much 
is  pretended  to  be  offer’d  in  it  to¬ 
wards  enabling  the  Reader  better  to 
attain  to  the  Art  of  Healing,  he  is 
defired  to  read  this  Hypothecs  with 
great  Diffidence,  and  endeavour  to 
anfwer  it,  if  he  can,  in  his  own  Mind, 
as  he  reads  it,  rather  than  be  too 
eafily  prevail’d  on  by  any  falfe 
Shew,  though  ever  fo  well  garnifh’d  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  make  what  I  pretend 
to  demonftrate  appear  as  plain  to  the 
meaneft  Capacity  as  to  the  mo  ft 
diftinguifhing  Mind,  I  think  it  not 
worth  the  Attempt. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  this 
Matter  plain,  I  now  fuppofe  a  Limb 
juft  taken  off,  with  the  Arteries  tied 
up,  and  the  Stump  dreffed  with  Lint 

and 
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and  reflringent  Powders,  in  order  to 
choak  up  the  remaining  Blood -vef- 
fels;  which,  though  too  fmall  to  be 
fecured  as  the1  former,  yet  would 
otherwife  have  bled  fo  much  as  to 
have  indanger’d  the  Life  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient.  What  naturally  follows  is, 
that  every  Pore  of  the  refcinded 
Parts  muft  of  confequence,  and  al¬ 
ways  does,  difcharge  fuch  Liquors  or 
Secretions  as  were  wont  to  nourifh 
the  feveral  Parts  they  flow’d  from. 
For  Inftance ;  The  Bone  difcharg’d 
a  bony  Fluid  ;  the  Skin  and  Mem¬ 
branes  theirs ;  whilft  every  wounded 
Fibre  does  the  fame.  The  firfl:  Al¬ 
teration  to  be  obferved  in  this  is,  its 
Gleet  begins  to  be  interfperfed  with 
fome  Bubbles  of  Air  \  and  this  ne¬ 
ver  happens  till  you  begin  to  find  a 
Turgefcence  in  the  Extremities  of  the 
Blood-vefiels,  occafion’d  from  the 

Globules 
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Globules  of  the  Blood,  which  are 
carried  on  to  their  Extremities ;  and 
there,  not  meeting  with  inofculating 
Veffels  to  carry  them  further,  they 
of  Neceffity  adhere  one  to  the  other, 
and  thereby  become  Flefh. 

And  that  this  may  be  the  true 
Caufe  of  Granulation  need  be  no 
Wonder,  if  you  infpeft  a  Coagulum 
of  Blood,  which  has  been  dried  in  a 
Cloth  for  any  confiderable  Time  ; 
for  I’ll  undertake  to  fhew  it 
come  ftronger  in  its  Confiftence 
from  thence  than  common  mufcular 
Flefh  is  fometimes  found  to  be. 

*  .  '  '  I* 

t  ' 

Now,  as  it  is  generally  found  to 
be  true,  that  where-ever  you  have 
good  digefted  Matter  you  muft  have 
Granulation  of  young  Flefh  firft  pro¬ 
duced,  it  thence  muft  neceffarily 

c  follow, 
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follow,  that  the  Bubbles  of  Air  be¬ 
fore  fpoken  of  mu  ft  arife  from  thofe 
Difcharges  which  forced  their  Way 
through  this  Granulation  here  de- 
fcribed  ;  and  that  the  reft  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremities,  which  were  not  begun  to 
be  incarned,  mu  ft  continue  to  gleet 
on  from  the  fame  Caufe  which  at 
firft  they  did  gleet  from,  which  is, 
becaufe  as  yet  their  Extremities  had 
not  received  that  Turgefcence  which 
the  former  had  obtained :  But,  as 
they  became  incarned,  the  fame 
Secretions,  which  before  were  wont 
to  flow  without  Interruption,  met 
with  a  perfect  Sponge  at  the  End  of 
each  minute  Fibre,  to  break  its  Way 
through. 

Now,  as  I  before  hinted  at,  what 
is  by  every  one  allowed,  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  Matter,  that  all 

F  Fluids 
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Fluids  are  more  or  lefs  fo,  as  more 
or  lefs  Air  is  contained  in  them  ; 
then  it  muft  follow,  that,  if  there  be 
ever  fo  little  Air  in  the  Blood,  it  muft 
be  fo  difperfed,  that  no  Particle  can 
be  without  fome  of  it.  If  this  be 
allowed  me,  when  the  Globules  are 
fo  detained  at  the  Extremity  of  each 
Fibre,  they  hinder  the  Serum  from 
being  difcharged  fo  eaftly  as  it 
ufed  to  flow  through  them  before 
thefe  Obftrudtions  were  formed.  It 
naturally  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
Air  contained  in  the  Serum ,  muft,  on 
its  paflmg  with  Preflure  through  thefe 
Sponges,  caufe  a  Delpumation  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  Soap-Suds,  made  of  the 
fame  Conftftency,  of  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood,  would  be  made  to  delpu- 
mate,  if  that  were  forced  through  an 
artificial  Tube  made  with  a  wet 
Sponge  at  its  Extremity. 

Now, 
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Now,  if  the  Two  Liquors  here 
fpoken  of,  viz.  the  Serum  of  Blood, 
and  a  Solution  of  Soap  in  Water, 
have  a  great  Refemblance  to  each 
other,  what  may  be  deduced  from 
their  Properties ;  for  each  fhews  they 
can  defpumate  alike  ?  and  they  each 
have  a  Tenacity  to  fupport  fuch  Blad¬ 
ders  of  Air  for  a  time,  as  may  make 
this  Defpumation  remain  vilible ;  they 
have  alfo  a  Slipperinels,  which  may 
make  their  Parts  give  Way,  when  the 
Air,  which  is  contained  in  them,  ob¬ 
liges  them  fo  to  do,  when  they  pafs 
through  thefe  little  Sponges  of  Flelh 
/before  defcribed. 

If  you  whip  up  either  of  them, 
with  a  Whilk,  to  a  thick  Cream,  in 
either  Cafe  they  will  produce  the  Ap- 

F  2  pearance 
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pearance  of  Pus  laudabile  more  than 
any  thing  I  can  think  of. 

Moreover,  as  Dyers  prefer  the  Slip- 
perinefs  and  fcouring  Quality,  of  the 
Bile  before  the  Power  of  Soap,  and 
as  the  Blood  is  produced  from  the 
A  Alliance  of  the  Bile  in  its  firft  Form¬ 
ation,  and  it  is  found,  that  the  Serum 
of  the  Blood  lathers  as  much  as  Soap, 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  a  Proof  of  what 
I  would  here  eftablifh  ;  viz.  that  it 
can  want  the  Proof  of  Agitation  only 
to  produce  this  Effed.  Now  how 
can  this  Proof  be  wanted  in  the  Pro- 
cefs  here  fuppofed  ?  Can  the  Serum 
of  the  Blood  pafs  thro’  thefe  Sponges, 
without  caufing  the  Air  contained  in 
each  Particle  to  break  it  into  infinite 
Parts,  as  effedually  as  a  Whifk  could 
whip  it  into  a  Cream  ?  For,  if  any 
of  it  can  be  fuppofed  to  defpumate 

at 
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at  all,  then  that  which  caufed  any, 
muft  caufe  every  Particle  to  be  in  the 

fame  State  with  the  former. 

/  -  •  '  \ 

If  you  conlider  the  Caufe  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  from  any  other  Procefs,  arifing 
from  the  old  Notion  of  well- concocted 
or  digefted  Matter ;  as  thefe  Terms 
are  borrowed  from  Chemiftry,  fo,  till 
fome  Procefs  have  been  fhewn  in  that 
Art,  which  will  produce  as  nigh  a 
Refemblance  to  Matter  as  what  I  am 
defcribing,  let  who  may  be  wedded 
to  old  Conceits,  I  fhall  believe  my 
Notion  the  raoft  probable  that  can 
be  given  from  Nature  and  Reafon  ; 
for  what  is  Reafon,  but  the  moil  pro¬ 
bable  Conjecture  offered  to  prove  a 
Thing  by,  again  ft  nothing  to  con¬ 
tradict  it,  but  certain  Words  gingling 
in  our  Heads  ? 


If 
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If  any  Man  will  fhew  me,  That 
any  Part  of  the  Blood  put  into  a  Sand- 
Heat,  and  digefted  there,  ever  pro¬ 
duced  any  thing  like  digefted  Matter; 
or  if  they  can  fhew,  that  decoding 
it  ever  fo  long  produced  any  thing 
like  concoded  Matter  ;  then  I  will 
fafpend  my  Belief,  and  fay,  that  what 
I  offer  for  Fad  may  not  be  fo  :  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  mine  be  the  beft 
Conjedure,  it  is  the  beft  Reafon  hi¬ 
therto  offered,  to  fhew  what  Pus  lau- 
dahile  is  produced  from. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
the  mechanical  Caufe  of  it ;  but,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  new  Notions  in 
the  Heads  of  thofe  who  profefs  old 
ones,  I  choofe  to  proceed  further  to 
try  this  Matter  by  Proofs  from  Pra- 
dice.  If  therefore  you  deftroy  the 
1  Incarnation 
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Incarnation  or  Granulation  of  a  Sore, 
till  you  leave  the  Extremities  of  the 
Fibres  quite  bare,  your  Matter  ceafes, 
and  a  Gleet  enfues  •  for  then  the 
Sponges  or  Globules  of  the  Blood, 
which  caufed  the  Defpumation,  or 
Pus  laudabile ,  being  deftroyed,  their 
Juices  flow  through  each  Fibre  again 
unagitated;  and  fo  it  comes  away  in 
the  fame  State  as  it  was  wont  to  do 
when  it  nouriflied  the  Part  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  nourifli.  As  a  farther  Proof 
of  this,  let  any  one  endeavour  to  re¬ 
duce  a  Fungus  by  the  Vitriol  Stone, 
and  he  may  find  the  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  doing  it  by  Vitriol,  and  the 
red  Precipitate ;  for,  the  Vitriol  being 
a  Salt,  it  melts  into  Interftices  of  thefe 
Sponges  or  Granules,  and  fo  lets  loofe 
the  Gleet  much  freer  than  the  Preci¬ 
pitate,  which,  on  the  contrary,  al¬ 
ways  thickens  the  Matter ;  becaufe, 

though 
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though  it  ferves,  as  the  Vitriol  does, 
to  reduce  a  Fungus ,  yet  it  melts  not 
down  into  it  as  the  former,  but  only 
crops  the  Tops  of  them,  and  there¬ 
by  connects  them  clofer,  and  caufes 
the  Matter  to  pafs  the  more  difficultly 
through  them.  As  a  farther  Proof, 
I  will  now  confider  from  what  Caufe 
large  ungovernable  Fungufe s,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fcirrhous  and  ofteous 
Subftances,  do  frequently  arife  ;  fo 
that,  when  their  Caufes  are  accounted 
for,  their  Cure  may  be  the  eafier 
made  manifeft. 

1 

In  order  to  clear  this  Matter,  I 
muft  fuppofe,  that  forne  Granules  of 
Fleffi  always  muft  precede  others  ; 
becaufe  the  moft  flaccid  Parts,  which 
are  endued  with  the  greater  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Blood-veffels,  will  thruft  for¬ 
ward  thefe  Globules,  before  the 

Bones 
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Bones,  from  their  Denfity,  can  admit 
theirs  to  come  on  ;  this  being  flip- 
poled,  the  firft  will  naturally,  from 
their  Tenacity,  adhere  together,  be¬ 
fore  the  bony,  membraneous,  and 
tendinous  Globules  can  appear. 
Thence  it  muft  neceflarily  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  Gleet,  from  thele  den- 
fer  Parts,  muft,  by  driving  to  get 
through  the  firft  united  Globules,  not 
only  lift  them  up  into  a  Fungus ,  but 
alfo  caufe  it  to  partake  of  their  bony 
or  membraneous  Qualities.  And  tho’ 
in  this  Cafe  the  young  Surgeon  muft 
deftroy  in  fome  meafure  the  moft 
forward  Granulation,  to  wait  for  the 
latter’s  coming  up,  and  incorporate- 
ing  with  the  former,  yet  Experi¬ 
ence  will  fhew  him,  that,  if  he  to¬ 
tally  deftroys  the  firft  Granula¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  leaves  the  Fibres 
quite  bare,  fuch  a  Gleet  will  en- 

G  fue, 
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fue,  that  may  caufe  him  to  wait 
a  much  longer  time  for  Incarnation 
than  at  firft  he  did  ;  becaufe  the  Fi¬ 
bres  having  been  for  fome  time  by 
the  former  Granulation  fo  dilated  and 
thickened  by  the  Impulfe  *o£  the 
Blood  preffing  againft  their  Extre¬ 
mities,  the  Globules  are  not  fo  apt 
to  be  retained  at  their  Extremities  as 
formerly,  when  no  unnatural  Dila¬ 
tation  had  happened  to  them. 

Thus  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  to 
the  Reader,  th  at  Pus  laudabile  is,  from 
a  natural  Caufe,  produced  from  the 
Blood  in  general,  and,  from  the  fame 
Caufe,  is  become  a  Defpumation. 

V.  ►  *■ 

Having  likewife  gone  fo  far,  as 
to  (hew  what  Incarnation  is  pro- 

.  c  * 

duced  from,  fo  as  I  formerly  hinted, 

when  the  two  firft  Propofitions  were 

cleared 
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cleared  up,  Cicatrization  would  the 

more  eafily  be  underftood. 

«* 

I  come  now  to  fhew  how  Cicatri¬ 
zation  is  performed  by  the  fame  ra¬ 
tional  Caufe  as  Incarnation  is  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for,  if  the  Globules  in  the 
latter  naturally  mull,  from  their  Te¬ 
nacity,  adhere  to  each  other,  the 
glewy,  bony,  and  horny  Parts,  of  the 
Blood,  where  at  laft  they  find  it  more 
difficult  to  pafs  through  the  Globules, 
which  are,  now  by  degrees  compacted 
clofer  together,  the  horny  Matter  con¬ 
nects  together,  and  thence  fuperin- 
duces  a  Cicatrice;  and  fo  the  Apho- 
rifm  of  Hippocrates  is  verified  : 

^uod  ftccum  eft  proximum  fano. 

Having,  I  hope,  clearly  fhewn  the 

Nature  of  cPus  laudabile ,  oi  Incaina- 

G  2  tion, 
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tion,  and  Healing,  I  come  now  to 
fhew,  that  the  fame  Mode  which 
Nature  takes  to  produce  Matter  and 
FI dli  from  the  Stump  of  a  Limb 
when  taken  off,  will  produce  it  on 
all  other  Occalions  where  Matter 
may  be  found;  for,  if  any  of  the 
natural  Juices  of  the  Body  mix  with 
others,  they  were  not  intended  by 
Nature  to  be  incorporated  with,  they 
become  a  violent  Enemy  to  the  Body, 
inffead  of  giving  it  Comfort.  For 
Inftance,  if  either  Urine  or  Bile,  by 
Accident,  mix  with  any  other  Juices, 
they  produce  what  I  before  defcribed; 
or  if  any  Glands  are  overcharged  by 
catching  Cold,  as  thole  of  the  Nofe, 
the  Lungs,  the  Kidneys,  Hr )c.  if  they, 
or  fuch  of  them  as  Nature  intended 
to  have  relieved  the  whole  Body  by, 
if  they  had  done  their  Office,  by  fe- 
creting  a  large  Quantity  of  Mucus 

from 
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from  thofc  of  the  Noftrils,  or  by 
coughing  it  up  from  thofe  of  the 
Lungs,  or  by  a  Sediment  found  in  the 
Urine  from  thofe  of  the  Kidneys,  if 
thefe,  feverally  or  together,  difcharge 
their  proper  Secretions  outwards,  they 
generally  difcharge  fuch  Evils  as  the 
Air  had,  by  the  Patient’s  catching 
Cold,  impregnated  thefe  Glands  with¬ 
al  :  But  thefe  Glands  being  now  over¬ 
charged,  fo  that  their  Dudts  become 
obftru&ed  and  firangled  ;  by  this 
means  their  Contents  are  returned  in¬ 
to  the  Blood,  and  fo  produces  that 
Size  or  Glue,  which,  after  catching 
Cold,  you  find  on  Blood  let  out  in  a 
Vefiel  :  From  hence  naturally  arile 
Obflrudtions  of  the  Capillary  Vefiel s 
of  the  Body,  as  alfo  Inflammations, 
and  fometimes  Impoftumations ;  for, 
whenever  this  glewy  Matter  fixes  on 
any  Part,  one  of  thefe  Things  mull 

follow ; 
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follow  ;  either,  by  bleeding  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  you  take  off  the  Force  of  the 
Blood,  by  making  room  in  the  Vef- 
fels  which  were  too  crouded,  and 
thereby  permit  Nature  to  abforb  ;  or 
by  difcutient  Means,  and  a  warm 
Bed  ;  you  get  rid  of  it,  or  elfe  a  Ten- 
lion  and  Inflammation  on  the  Part 
increafes,  till  the  Veflels  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  able  to  endure  their  Stretch,  they 
give  way  ;  and  fo,  their  fiery  Juices 
being  extravafated,  it  now  becomes 
the  Surgeon’s  Care  to  judge  cau- 
tioufly,  whether  it  may  be  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Patient  rather  to  difcufs, 
or  attempt  to  fuppurate,  the  Part  af- 
fe£ted.  If  a  Fever  attends  fuch  an 
Inflammation,  it  is  always  fafeft  to 
endeavour  to  bring  on  a  Suppuration, 
becaufe  the  Fever  fhews,  that  fome 
of  the  morbific  Matter  is  yet  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  Blood  ;  but  if  no  Fever 
;  remains, 
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remains,  then  general  Evacuations,  and 
a  difcutient  Cataplafm  or  Fomenta¬ 
tion,  with  an  Ointment,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  therefore,  though  I  avoid 
as  much  as  poffible  to  give  Forms  of 
Receipts  for  any  thing,  chuling  rather 
to  give  general  Reafons,  than  enter 
into  the  minute  Circumftances  of 
Practice,  yet,  as  I  have  feen  in  an 
Author,  a  Pultice  made  of  White- 
bread  and  Milk  recommended,  and 
faid  to  be  as  good  a  fuppurative  one 
as  any,  I  think  proper  to  give  my 
Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  a  fup¬ 
purative  Cataplafm,  and  wherein  it 

lhould  differ  from  one  that  is  difcu- 

♦ 

tient. 

1  v  .  *  * 

* 

The  firff  Caufe  of  Suppuration  is 
already  fhewn,  by  fuppoling  the  Part 
affedted  to  be  diftended  beyond  its 
Tone,  and,  when  the  Veffels  are 

burft. 
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burft,  the  Juices  being  extravafated, 
it  remains  in  the  Part  as  yet  not 
formed  into  Matter,  but  in  a  State 
either  fit  to  be  difcufied,  or  to  come 
to  Suppuration,  as  the  Matter  fhall  be 
found,  and  the  Part  more  or  lefs 
heated  by  it,  or  the  Skin  be  more  or 
lefs  inclined  to  perfpire  any  thing 
through  it  ;  for  it  is  incredible  what 
Quantity  of  Blood  or  proper  Fluids  will 
perfpire  through  the  Skin  fometimes : 
But  I  apprehend  the  Caufe  why  Mat¬ 
ter  is  more  liable  to  remain  where  it 
is  collected,  than  Blood,  or  any  fuch 
Fluid,  as  I  have  here  fuppofed  to  be 
extravafated  before  Defpumation  fol¬ 
lows,  is,  becaufe,  as  Matter  is  a  De¬ 
fpumation,  every  Particle  mull  be  a 
Bubble  of  Air,  and  fo  cannot  perfpire 
as  it  would  do,  were  it  in  the  State 
of  a  common  Fluid.  What  I  have 

been  here  explaining,  may  fhew  why 

at 
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at  one  time  Suppuration  is  more 
liable  to  come  on  than  at  another, 
let  the  Surgeon  apply  what  he  will ; 
and  in  either  Cafe  then  a  Pultice  of 
white  Bread  and  Milk  may  be  com¬ 
mended. 

But  if  you  a£t  with  Skill  and  Judg¬ 
ment,  a  fuppurative  Cataplafm  fhould 
be  made  of  fuch  Materials,  as  not 
only  may  a  little  warm  and  invite  to 
the  Part,  but  alfo  have  a  Mucoufnefs 
in  them  which  may  choak  up  and 
clog  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  to  retain 
the  Matter  there  till  Defpumation 
follows  from  the  ruptured  Fibres  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  before  de- 
fcribed  in  a  Stump  where  the  Limb 
has  been  taken  off.  The  Materials 
fhould  be  fuch  as  thefe ;  Figs,  Onions, 
Marfhmallows,  and  white  Lily -roots; 

H 
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or  you  may,  for  want  of  thefe,  add 
fome  Gums  to  your  Pultice. 

A  difcutient  Cataplafm  fhould  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  former  in  the  Materials 
of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  as  that 
they  fhould  have  the  fame  Warmth 
as  the  former,  but  be  lefs  glutinous  ; 
they  fhould  rather  relax  the  Skin, 
and  by  their  brisk  Effluvia  attenuate 
the  Juices,  that  they  may  more  eafily 
perfpire,  and  fo  leave  the  Parts  to 
recover  their  natural  Tone. 

Thefe  Ingredients  may  be  fuch  as 
Cumin,  Fenugreek,  and  Linfeeds, 
with  others  of  that  fort ;  the  Flowers 
may  be  Camomile,  Elder,  Melilot, 
Me.  Thefe  being  decoded  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  Decodion  boiled  up  to 
the  Confidence  of  a  Cataplafm, 
with  the  Faeces  bruifed,  and  fome 

Ointment 
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Ointment  made  with  Butter,  and 
either  grated  Bread  or  ground  Oat- 
mea \fecundum  artem ,  it  may  become 
a  difcutient  Cataplafm.  Surely  thefe 
will  bid  fairer  than  a  white  Bread  and 
Milk  Pultice  will  do,  either  to  cure 
the  Patient,  or  fhew  the  Skill  of  the 
Surgeon. 

I 

Having  made  a  Digreffion  to  fhew 
the  Nature  of  a  fuppurative  and  a 
difcutient  Cataplafm,  I  will  proceed 
to  fhew  what  I  promifed,  viz.  that 
all  Matter,  wherever  it  be  found  to 
be  album ,  leve,  &  equale ,  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fame  Lav/s :  And  tho’ 
in  an  Impofthume  it  is  concealed  till 
the  Integuments  are  laid  open,  yet, 
from  what  I  have  fuggefted,  when  it 
is  laid  open,  the  Sore  is  to  be  look’d 
on  and  treated  in  all  refpeds  as  the 

H  2  Sore 
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Sore  of  the  Stump  heretofore  de- 
fcribed . 

If  therefore  you  carry  your 
Thoughts  further,  and  confider  how 
the  fmalleft  Gland  or  Tubercule  of 
the  Skin  comes  to  impofthumate,  the 
preceding  Defcription  will  account 
for  the  Caufe  of  all  alike;  it  mu  ft  be 
owned  neverthelefs,  that,  upon  rea- 
foning  on  thefe  Points,  there  may  be 
fomewhat  thought  on  for  the  firft 
Caufe  of  thefe  Obftru&ions ;  which 
may  be  from  the  Redundancy  of 
the  Salts  of  the  Blood  ;  which  not 
being  difcharged  by  the  Emunfto- 
ries  or  Kidnies  at  certain  Seafons, 
they  thereby  accumulate  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  as  to  become  the  firft  Caufe 
of  great  Obftru&ions;  and  when 
once  an  Obftru&ion  is  formed,  every 

Evil 


i 
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Evil  that  can  be  thought  on  may  fol¬ 
low  from  it. 

This  Confideration  gives  me  an 
Opportunity  to  advife  the  young  Sur¬ 
geon  when  he  is  fent  for  to  a  Pa¬ 
tient  ever  to  keep  in  his  Thoughts 
that  he  is  call’d  in  only  to  help  Na¬ 
ture;  and  therefore  he  fhould  ask 
this  Queftion,  What  Obftrudtion  or 
Strangulation  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Dif- 

eafe  I  am  fent  for  to  cure  ?’ 

»  w 

If  a  Sore  has  too  fmall  an  Exit  for 
the  Matter  to  get  off,  as  in  Fijlulas 
or  the  like,  divide  it  fo  that  when 
it  becomes  an  open  Sore,  and  the 
Matter  iffues  not  from  a  long  Entry, 
it  will  the  more  ealily  heal,  as  it  is 
generally  found  to  do  from  Practice. 

Again,  if  Glands  are  obflrudted, 
divide  them  where  you  lafely  mav 

1  if 
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if  they  will  not  eafily  fuppurate, 
which  will  take  oil  this  Obftruddion . 
And  as  you  may  from  thefe  two 
Cafes,  find  what  taking  of  Striftures 
may  do  towards  the  eafing  your  Pa¬ 
tient,  fo  ii  you  keep  this  Doctrine  in 
your  Mind  in  almoft  all  Cafes,  and 
only  ask  yourfelf,  Plow  and  where 
can  this  Cafe  be  produced  by  an  Ob- 
ftru<ftion  ?  you  will  plainly  perceive 
it  will  open  to  your  Unoerftandmg 
much  Reafoning  about  it,  whicn  you 
at  the  firft  View  might  not  think  on  : 
For  every  Tubercule  will  in  its  propel 
Place  be  fhewn  to  be  an  obftrudted 
Gland, only  overcharged  perhaps  with 
that  which  in  a  due  Proportion  would 
have  been  of  great  Advantage  to  it, 

and  the  Parts  about  it. 

¥ 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  in  Generals 

almoft,  and  endeavour’d  to  do  what 

before 
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before  I  never  have  feen  attempted  to 
be  done,  which  is  to  treat  only  of 
fuch  Things,  as  may  from  Reafon 
fettle  fuch  Rules  for  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  as  may  enable  the  Surgeonto 
know,  without  relying  on  an  Author, 
when  he  acts  on  a  rational  Founda¬ 
tion. 

i  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  Cu~ 
tieulciy  the  Cutis,  the  Glands  of  the 
Cutis ,  and  of  fuch  Difeales  as  they 
are  liable  to,  either  from  the  Redun¬ 
dancies  of  Nature,  or  from  their 
being  wounded  or  affeded  from  out¬ 
ward  Accidents. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Cuticula. 

I  SHALL  defcribe  fir  ft  the  Cuticula 
or  Epidermis ;  not  as  an  Anatomift 
would  defcribe  it,  but  only  to  fhew 
its  Ufe,  and  the  Difeafes  it  is  liable 
to. 

The  Cuticula  is  the  outermoft  Co¬ 
vering  of  the  Body,  compofed  of  a 
horny  or  fcaly  Matter,  which  has 
no  Blood-Veffels  belonging  to  it  as 
all  other  Parts  of  the  Body  have, 
but  is  only  fome  glewy  Part  of  the 
Blood  left  on  the  Skin,  from  its 
Tenacity,  after  the  Sweat  or  thinner 
Parts  of  Tranfpiration  paiTes  off ; 
each  Scale  having  been  fecreted  by 
the  Glands  of  the  Skin,  which  are 
fituated  there  for  that  Purpofe,  and 

are 
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are  fo  infinite  in  their  Number,  as 

*  s 

that  to  each  Scale  one  of  them  ferves 
for  a  Pedicle.  Although  in  fome 
Parts  the  Culicula  does  not  appear 
fcaly,  but  as  a  thick  Leather,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Feet, 
and  on  the  Palms  of  the  Hands  of 
labouring  Men  ;  and  alfo  wherever 
the  Part  is  conftantly  prefied  and 
worn ;  for  by  this  means  the  great 
and  benevolent  Author  of  Nature 
hath  wiiely  provided  that  the  indufi- 
trious  Man  fhall  not  be  prevented  in 
his  Xnduftry  by  any  Fault  to  be 
charged  on  Him. 

Thofe  Glands  of  the  Skin  which 
are  the  moft  conftantly  prefied,  from 
that  Prefiure  fending  out  the  greateft 
Quantity  of  this  Glue,  which  the 
Blood  of  all  Animals  very  much 
abounds  with,  ail  Glue  being  made 

I  out 
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out  of  it ;  as  I  have  fhewn  this 
Glue  flows  moft  by  Prefliire,  the 
Hands  and  Feet  have  therefore  fuch 
a  Quantity,  that  they  look  like  Lea¬ 
ther,  from  the  Number  of  thele 
Scales  increaflng  and  adhering  to  one 
another ;  and  yet  you  will  find  them 
to  wafh  off  in  different  Flakes  or 

Scales,  when  you  wafh  the  Feet  after 
foaking  them  in  warm  Water  for  any 

moderate  Time.  This  Glue  is  that 
likewife  which  at  length  hardens  into 
a  Scar  or  Cicatrice,  on  the  healing 
up  of  every  Sore,  as  I  before  hinted. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Caule  and  Cure  of  Corns. 

^HIS  Glue  before  defcribed  is 
•’*-  likewife  the  Caufe  of  Corns ; 
for  if  what  I  before  hinted  be  true, 
that  when  the  cutaneous  Glands  fend 
out  moil  of  this  where  the  Glands 
are  continued  to  be  prefled,  then  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  if  any  Point 
of  the  Toe,  or  any  other  Part  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  prefled,  the  horny  Matter 
increafes  at  that  Point  till  the  Pref- 
fure  ceafes.  This  is  the  Caufe  of  a 
Corn  ;  to  cure  which,  what  is  grown 
dry  and  hard  mu  ft  be  pared  off,  and 
the  Patient  muft  wear  an  adheftve 
Plaifter,  which  may  keep  the  Part 
moift,  and  fo  prevent  its  hardening 
into  a  Clavus.  By  this  means  the 
Cure  will  be  performed. 

I  2  SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  W  arts. 

rT^HE  Caufe  of  Warts  is  quite  dif- 
-A  ferent  from  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  Corns;  but  as  Warts  arife  from 
the  Glands  of  the  Cutis ,  and  not  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  Cuticula ,  as  i  have 
fhewn  the  Corns  do,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  I  had  better  not  to  have 
treated  of  them,  till  I  come  to  de- 
monftrate  the  Nature  of  the  Skin 
and  its  Glands  ;  but  I  hope  I  may 
be  excufed  for  doing  it  before,  fince 
a  Wart  has  the  fame  Appearance  to 
outward  View  as  a  Corn  has,  and 
is  produced  by  the  fame  Matter ; 
neverthelefs  when  I  have  done  this 
I  fhali  beg  Leave  to  refume  my  Sub¬ 
ject  of  confidering  the  Caufes  of  lome 
other  Difeafes  of  the  Cuticuui ,  before 
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I  return  to  thofe  of  the  Cutis  ^  be- 
caufe  whatever  appears  belonging  to 
the  Cuticula  may  plead  my  Excufe 
for  it,  though  its  Origin  be  from  the 
Cutis.  And  here  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  defcribe  the  Formation  of 
the  Cutis  and  Membrcma  adipofa. 


CHAP 


7° 
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C  H  A  P.  VII. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Ctrl' is. 

MO  HE  Cutis  is  the  next  Cover- 
JL  in o  of  the  Body  under  the 
Cuticula ;  it  has  a  great  Strength 
of  Texture  in  it,  and  in  which  all 
the  Papilla  of  the  Nerves  terminate ; 
by  which  you  may  as  well  receive 
the  Pleafure  from  the  Touch  of  an 
agreeable  Thing,  as  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  and  judge  of  the  Pam  cauied 
by  touching  disagreeable  ones.  And. 
as  thefe  Nerves  are  infinitely  dif- 
perfed  \  fo  let  this  be  ever  remem¬ 
ber’d,  that  there  is  no  Nerve  where 
there  is  not  an  Artery ;  and  where- 
ever  there  is  an  Artery  there  muft 
be  a  Vein  to  join  every  the  moft  mi- 
wate  Twig  o£  the  Artery  to  receive 

its  Blood,  after  it  has  given  and  left 

Nouriflimeiit 
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Nourifhment  to  fuch  Parts  as  were  in 
want  of  it. 


Now  if  there  was  not  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  every  Artery  a  Vein  to  carry 


flopped  at  its  Extremity,  the  Impe¬ 
tus  from  the  Heart  would  caufe  the 
Blood  to  ffagnate  there,  for  it  could 
not  return  by  the  Artery  it  came  in ; 
and  alfo  their  Extremities  would 
become  globular  thereby;  but  the 
Veins  do  not  only  inofculate  with 
them,  but  that  Union  every-where 
produces  a  fecretory  Du£l  alfo, 
where  they  unite  for  the  Difcharge 
of  Sweat,  to  moiften  and  clean  and 
keep  open  the  Pores  of  the  Skin. 
Moreover  where  thefe  are  thus  united 
there  muff  alfo  be  a  Gland  to  ftpa- 
rate  this  Sweat,  or  other  cuticular 
Secretion  it  is  intended  to  fecera 
from  the  Blood, 


SECT, 
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SECT.  II. 

The  Caufe  ar.cl  Cure  of  Warts 

continued. 

rpHE  Caufe  of  Warts  arifes  from 
A  the  Efflorefcence  or  Prevalency 
of  the  Artery  over  the  Vein  in  one 
of  thefe  Glands  of  the  Skin;  for 
thereby  the  Materiality  of  the  Blood, 
which  forms  the  Cuticula ,  when  dif- 
charged  from  thefe  Glands  on  the 
Skin,  being  flopped  in  the  Capfula 
of  the  Gland  after  it  was  fecreted. 
it  becomes  horny,  and  is  what  we 
call  a  Wart.  The  Cure  of  it  is  per¬ 
formed  by  fome  Salt  of  Sal  Armoniac y 
or  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  or  what  elfe  may 
fate  and  fill  up  the  Capfula  of  the 
Gland,  till  it  can  receive  no  more 
Nourishment  from  the  Artery  ;  and 
by  this  means  for  want  of  more  Nou- 
rifbment,  it  dries  and  crumbles  away. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Tinea  or  Scald-Head. 

/FY  chief  Aim  in  this  Perform- 
ance  being  to  treat  only  of 
fuch  Difeafes  as  I  hope  I  fhall  de- 
fcribe  from  Nature  and  Reafon,  I 
fhould  not  in  Stridlnefs,  no  more 
than  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  have 
defcribed  this  Diftemper  whild  I  am 
fhewing  the  Difeafes  of  the  Cuticula , 
but  have  conlider’d  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  Imperfection  of  the  Glands 
which  feparate  the  Matter,  that,  as 
it  tranfpires  beyond  the  Surface  of 
the  Skin,  hardens  into  Hair :  But  as 
Hair  is  an  outward  Covering  of  the 
Body,  as  well  as  the  Cuticula ,  I  beg 

to  be  indulged  in  this  as  in  the  former 
Cafe. 

As  I  have  hinted  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  Gland  to  every  Hair, 

K  which 
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which  feparates  the  Liquor,  of  which 

Hair  is  caufed,  fo  when  this  Gland 

is  overcharged  with  this  Liquor, 

either  hv  Naflinefs  and  Gbflrudion 
%  * 

from  without,  or  from  an  undue 
Separation  of  this  capillary  Matter, 
it  becomes  rancid  ■  and  from  thence 
Ulcerations  are  cauled,  and  a 
ftinkinn  Ichor  iffues  from  the  Roots 

O 

of  the  Hair.  To  cure  which,  let 
loofe  as  much  as  you  can  this  dif- 
eafed  Ichor ,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
the  Malady,  by  a  digeflive  Cerate, 
which  will  foiten  and  difcharge  all 
dried  Scabs  and  Incruftations  :  And 
it  this  don’t  do,  rather  than  fail, 
pluck  out  fome  of  the  Hairs,  which 
will  eafily  come  away,  when  the 
Roots  of  them  have  been  any  time 
foltened  from  the  Diftemper.  And 
to  fave  Trouble  in  this  Operation,  a 
Plainer  fpread  with  Pitch,  by  its  Ad- 

lie  fion 
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hefion  to  them,  will  bring  them  away 
by  the  Roots ;  after  which  a  digeftive 
Cerate,  apply ’d  properly,  will  cure 
the  Patient,  and  frequently  without 
•  any  internal  Medicine :  For  this  be¬ 
ing  a  local  Difeafe,  it  were  better 
for  the  Patient’s  Health  that  it  be 
cured  by  Topics  than  by  Internals. 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  Practice 
always  in  all  Cafes  which  are  local ; 
for  if  you  can  diicharge  outwardly 
that  which  affedts  any  external  Part, 
the  Patient  is  more  fafely  cured  than 
by  Purging,  or  other  Evacuations ; 
by  which  you  fir  ft  retraCt  your  Enemy 
into  the  Blood,  and  then  you  are  to 

get  rid  of  it  afterwards,  if  you  can. 

* 

From  hence  it  may  be  very  pro¬ 
per  for  every  Practitioner  to  think 
of  the  mechanical  Caufe  of  all  Dif- 

K  2  cafes 
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eafes  firft ;  for  every  one  has  fuch  a 
Caufe,  whether  the  Pra&itioner  hath 
Sagacity  enough  to  difcover  it  or  not. 
And  thus,  when  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  Caufe,  you  may  the  better 
know  your  Intention  in  the  Cure, 
without  doing  more  Mifchief  to  the 
Patient  in  attempting  a  Cure  un¬ 
skilfully,  than  perhaps  you  could  have 
done  Good  by  his  Cure,  had  you 
effe&ed  it  injudicioufly. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Morbus  Pediculosus, 
or  the  Loufy  Difeafe. 

AS  my  Intention  is,  in  every  De- 
fcription  I  (hall  give  of  a  Dif¬ 
eafe,  to  make  it  as  plain  and  brief 
as  I  can,  I  fhall  in  this  loathfome 
one  confider  it  in  its  worft  State  only; 

for  whoever  can  cure  the  worft  and 

higheft 
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higheft  Symptoms  of  any  Difeafe,  can 
not  fail  of  Succefs  in  the  loweft. 


This  Difeafe  is  a  Loufinefs  in  every 
Pore  of  the  Body.  There  are  three 
or  four  Sorts  of  Lice  which  the  Body 
is  liable  to;  but  the  fmallefl  Sort, 
which  are  called  Pedicelli ,  are  the 
moft  difficult  to  cure :  I  have  feen 
them  as  {mall  as  Hair-Powder,  and 
they  increafe  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  and 
always  neftle  themfelves  under  the 
Scales  of  the  Cuticula ,  that  they  are 
from  thence  very  difficultly  deftroy’d. 
They  are  produced,  as  all  other  In- 
fedts  are,  from  a  Male  and  a  Female 
and  their  Increafe  in  Number  is  mon- 
ftrous. 


They,  as  all  other  Infedts  do,  feek 
for  and  find  the  propereft  Nidus 
where  to  produce  and  nouriffi  their 

Species ; 
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Species ;  and  that  is  where  the  Blood 
abounds  not  with  Salts  in  it  ftrong 
enough  to  deftroy  them  ;  for  they, 
as  Worms  in  Childrens  Bowels,  are 
preferved  by  weak  Juices.  This 
proves,  that  the  common  Saying,  oi 
giving  the  Child  a  little  Wine  to  kill 
the  Worms,  is  not  often  an  improper 
one  ;  for  ir  is  certain,  that  the  fame 
Children,  who  were  both  liable  to 
breed  Worms  or  Lice,  cealed  to  be 
troubled  with  either,  when  they  be¬ 
came  Adults,  and  their  Juices  were 
more  confirm  d. 

Again,  it  is  a  juft  Obfervation,  that 
old  People,  for  want  of  a  firm  Con- 
ftitution,  when  their  Juices  become 
fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  en¬ 
counter  with  thefe  Animals,  are 
often  eat  up  with  them  in  fpite  of 

Art. 
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The  Cure  of  them  muff  proceed 
from  one  or  both  of  thefe  Methods. 
The  firft  is,  to  deftroy  them,  and  then 
endeavour  to  ftrengthen  the  Patient 
by  good  Nourifhment,  and  by  giving 
fuch  Medicines  as  may  brace  up  the 
Juices;  and  they  are  fuch  as  are 
frequently  made  ufe  of  in  curing  an 
Ague. 

The  Medicines  that  will  kill  them 
are  to  be  applied  either  in  the  Form 
of  an  Ointment,  or  much  rather  in 
the  Form  of  a  1  indture  drawn  in 
r edify  d  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  for  the  Spi¬ 
rit  alone  (but  more  efpecially,  if 
mixed  with  fome  Spirit  of  Turpentine) 
will  infxnuate  itfelf  further  under  the 
Scales  or  the  Cutictila  than  any  other 
1  king,  ana  thereby  deflroy  them. 
But  the  Indian  Coal,  the  Stavef- 

acre, 
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acre,  and  many  other  Things  which 
are  known  to  kill  Vermin,  being  made 
a  Tin&ure  of  in  the  Spirit,  cannot  but 
help  forward  in  performing  the  Cure . 
And  fome  of  thefe  conftantly  applied, 
will  efte£t  it. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Pruritus  or  Itch, 

THE  Itch  is  a  watry  Puftule,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  Infect  nefthng 
under  the  Cuticula.  Thofe  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  feen  it  by  a  Microfcope, 
refemble  it  to  the  Weavel  bred  in  ftale 
Oatmeal  my  and  from  thence  attribute 
the  Frequency  of  this  Diftemper  to  a 
certain  People.,  on  account  of  their  liv¬ 
ing  more  on  Oatmeal  than  oiheis  do. 

This  I nfe£t  gets  into  the  Skin, 

where  it  is  ixioft  foft  and  tendei  ,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  moft  frequently  betwixt  the 
Fingers,  at  the  bending  of  the  Wrift, 
the  bending  of  the  Arms,  or  the 
clinching  of  the  Flam,  or  where-ever 
the  Cuticle  is  moft  umftuous ;  for  in 
thefe  Parts  it  gets  a  Lodgment  moft 
eaftly,  till  by  degrees  it  finds  a  Paf- 
fage  under  the  Cuticle,  and  there 
caufes  that  violent  Itching  which  oc- 
cafions  the  Patient  by  fcratching  to 
tear  off  the  Top  of  the  Puftule ;  from 
thence  commences  a  Scab,  with  Ul¬ 
cerations,  &*c. 

Internals'  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
Cure  j  but  as  it  is  local,  thofe  Medi¬ 
cines  which  will  kill  the  Vermin  in 
the  preceding  Difeafe,  are  proper  in 
this ;  td  wit,  Mercury,  Sulphur, 
Spices,  Cocculus  Indicus ,  See.  mixed 
in  fome  Ointment :  And  fome  of 

L  thefe 
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thefe  conftantly  applied  will  perform 
the  Cure. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Leprofy  ^//^Elephantiasis. 

t  *  * 

TI-IE  next  Dileafe  which  I  (hall 
treat  of  relating  to  the  Cuticula, 
and  a  very  formidable  one,  is  the 
Leprofy  called  Elephantiafs.  This 
being  the  higheft  Degree  of  the  Le¬ 
profy,  I  fhall  treat  only  of  it,  and  of 
the  loweft,  omitting  the  intermediate 
Species,  for  the  Reafon  given  in  the 
former  Chapter  j  being  fatisiied,  tnat 
if  I  can  cure  the  greateft  Symptom, 
the  leffer  will  by  the  fame  means  be 
fubdued. 

Moreover  as  Brevity,  with  Clear- 
nefs  of  Reafoning,  is  my  Aim,  I  fhall 
think  I  have  done  enough,  if  I  have 
from  fome  Degree  of  it  given  a  Ratio¬ 
nale 
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nale  for  what  is  to  be  done  ;  though 
others  may  have  fhewn  a  larger  Hum  - 
ber  of  Examples,  without  any  Rea- 
fon  given  for  their  Pra&ice. 

m 

Were  I  fond  of  being;  thought  a 

O  ID 

great  Reader,  I  have  here  a  large 
Field  for  defcribing  from  Authors 
the  Difference  betwixt  that  call’d 
the  Leprofy  of  the  Arabians ,  and 
that  of  the  Greeks 5  and  I  could  quote 
the  Names  of  many,  who  have, 
I  think,  wrote  very  ignorantly  about 
them ;  for  I  fee  very  plainly,  that 
very  few  who  have  written  large 
Trails,  have  been  acquainted  with 
all  they  treat  of. 

*t 

I  fhall  defcribe  the  Elephantiafis 
therefore  as  taking  its  Name  from  the 
Likenefs  it  has  to  the  Skin  of  an 
Elephant,  without  telling  you  who 

L  2  firfl; 
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firft  faid  fo;  and  that  it  diPrers  only, 
from  the  milder  Sorts  of  Leproiies  in 
appearing  fomething  rougher  than 
they  do,  as  not  having  fo  much  of 
the  Matter  accumulated  as  to  caufe 
the  fame  Deformity. 

The  Caufe  of  this  curable  Difeafe 
proceeds  from  a  Redundancy  of 
the  glewy  Matter,  which,  as  I  before 
defcribed,  forms  the  Cuticula ,  and 
which,  when  pufhed  too  violently  on 
the  Glands  of  the  Cutis ,  Magnates  in 
them. 

This,  as  one  Caufe,  feems  to  me 
to  proceed  from  too  glutinous  a  Nou- 
rifhment ;  for  none  are  fo  liable  to 
be  afflicted  with  this  Diftemper  as 
thofe  who  live  much  on  Fifh.  And 
what  countenances  me  in  this  Con- 
lecture  is,  that  Fifh  Glue  or  Ilinglafs 
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is  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  pellucid 
of  all  others.  Now  fuppofe  my  Con¬ 
jecture  to  be  right,  and  that  from  an 
overloaded  or  diftended  Gland  this 
falfe  Secretion  is  begun,  thenofcourfe 
there  is  an  incipient  or  local  Difeafe 
of  the  Leprofy-Train,  of  which  the 
Tetter  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  firft  or  milder  Clals :  And  it  arifes 
frequently  from  a  Check  given  to 
Perfpiration,  only  when  the  Patient 
was  very  hot,  and  his  Blood  in  quick 
Motion.  At  fuch  a  time  a  Check  has 
been  given  by  drinking  a  large 
Draught  of  cold  Water  or  Limonade, 
or  fitting  in  too  cold  a  Situation. 

We  find  nothing  fo  abhorred  by 
Nature  as  the  Return  or  Compulfion 
of  any  Juices  of  the  Body  back  again 
after  fhe  has  rejected  them  as  unfit 

for  her  Service.  From  hence  the 

\  •  *  ‘  *  '  !  • 

violent 
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violent  Fevers  of  all  Kinds  have  taken 
their  Origin ;  and  my  Lord  Bacon  has 
faid,  that  the  higheft  Poifon  which  can 
be  thought  ol  arifes  from  the  Juices 
of  Man’s  Body  ;  and  as  a  Proof  of  it, 
he  inftances  the  Plague.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  :  I  now  fuppofe,  from  tnis  or  any 
other  Caufe,  a  difeafed  Gland  of  the 
Skin  fpuing  out  an  inordinate  Quan¬ 
tity  of  that  Matter  which  caufes  the 
Cuticula.  When  once  this  is  the  Cafe, 
inftead  of  its  lying  equal  with  the 
reft  of  the  orderly  Scales  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cula,  it  begins  to  difcharge  more  of 
it  there  than  it  ought ;  and  fo  it  dries 
and  looks  whiter;  and,  for  want  of 
Moifture,  which  the  reft  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cula  enjoys,  from  its  clofe  Connection 
to  the  Cutis. j  where  the  conftant  Ef¬ 
fluvia  of  the  Body  keep  it  in  due 
Temper,  thefe  Scales  begin  to  call 
off.  This  State  is  what  I  call  one 

of 
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of  the  mildeft  Species  of  the  Leprofy ; 
but  after  thefe  Scales  have  taken 
deeper  Footing,  and,  like  the  Clavus 
of  a  Corn,  enter  into  the  Gland 
which  firft  formed  it,  by  them  drying 
on  the  Top  or  Surface ;  and  fo  the 
Glands  pufhing  to  difcharge  their 
Contents,  till  their  Dudts  are  diftended 
beyond  their  natural  Diameters ;  it  is 
no  Wonder  that  they  difcharge  from 
them  at  length  even  bony  or  other 
Secretions,  which  at  firft  they  were 
not  intended  to  feparate. 

I  have  before  fhewn,  that  the  Blood 
has  all  the  nutritive  Properties  of  the 
Body  in  it,  and  whatever  is  to  anfvver 
its  proper  Ufe  is  feparated  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Strainer :  But  as  all  Parts  of  the 
Body,  when  they  become  difeafed,. 
will  feparate  quite  different  juices 
from  thofe  which  they  in  a  found 

State 
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State  were  wont  to  do  ;  from  hence 
proceed  the  many  Parts  offify’d, 
which  occafion  a  Wonder  to  young 
Practitioners  at  firft ;  but  to  old  ones 
a  Lufus  Natures  only  teaches  him 
to  wonder  how  Nature  can  go  on  fo 
long  without  producing  more  than  it 
commonly  does. 

Having  thus  far  reafon’d  upon,  and 
I  think  fhewn,  the  natural  Caufe  of 
this  Difeafe,  the  natural  Cure  muft 
be  to  obliterate  and  wear  out  the  firft 
Footfteps  of  the  Complaint,  as  is  ufual 
in  the  Cure  of  a  Corn  ;  that  thereby 
having  difeharged  the  outward  Part 
of  the  Incruftation,  by  diffolving  it,  by 
wearing  a  foft  Cerate  and  thenferape- 
ing  it,  which  you  may  do  like  foft 
Cheefe,  you  go  on  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  till  at  length  you  recover  the 
Tone  of  the  Glands  which  firft  caufed 
it  by  an  undue  Secretion, 

3 


This 
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* 

*%. 

This  Method  I  have  often  practifed 
with  Succefs,  without  giving  any  In¬ 
ternals.  Thele  are  Cafes  not  much 
obferv’d  in  private  Practice,  but,  from 
the  Difficulty  of  their  Cure,  frequent¬ 
ly  met  with  in  Holpitals. 

/  » 

I 

Now  altho’  I  promifed  not  to  be 
prolix  nor  too  particular,  either  in  my 
Defcription  of  Difeafes  or  Medicines; 
yet  for  once  I  will  give  an  Inftance 
of  what  I  am  faying  from  a  very 
extraordinary  Cafe,  which  fell  un¬ 
der  my  Care  in  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hof  pit al. 

And  this  was  in  a  Youth  of  about 
fix  teen  Years  of  Age,  who  was  more 
afflicted  with  the  Elephantiafis  on  the 
Soals  of  both  his  Feet,  and  on  his 
Legs,  than  ever  I  faw  before;  the 

M  ScatevS 
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Scales  being  thicker  than  a  Half- 
Crown,  and  fo  hard  and  horny,  that 
a  Knife  would  hardly  touch  them ; 

his  Countenance  very  pale,  and  his 
Conftitution  feem’d  to  me  to  be  much 
impair’d,  as  I  judg’d,  from  the  Mat¬ 
ter  which  caufed  this  Difeafe  being 
confin’d,  and  from  thence  driven 
back  into  his  Blood  ;  and  as  it  is  my 
conftant  Practice  to  think  ofdifcharge- 
ing  where  I  can  every  thing  that  Na¬ 
ture  depofits  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  rather  than  by  Purging  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  lick  it  into  the  Blood,  I  or¬ 
der’d  him  to  keep  in  Bed,  and 
apply’d  a  mucilaginous  Cataplafm 
very  thick  fpread  over  both  Legs. 
After  it  had  been  renew’d  daily 
for  fix  or  feven  Days,  I  could,  with 
my  Spatula,  fcrape  off  the  Incruftation 
down  to  the  Glands  of  the  Cutis,  with 


as 
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as  much  Eafe  as  I  could  have  done 
if  it  had  been  Cream- Cheefe.  I  hill 
continued  my  Cataplafm,  by  which 
I  cicatrized  many  of  the  word  of 
them  firmly,  and  beneath  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Skin,  and  left  each  Cica¬ 
trix  as  foft  as  any  Part  of  his  Skin 
which  never  was  difeafed ;  during 
which  I  never  gave  him  a  Grain  of 
any  fort  of  internal  Medicine.  He 
vifibly  mended,  not  only  in  his  Coun¬ 
tenance,  but  he  grew  perfe&ly  well  in 
all  refpeds,  except  in  fome  Parts  in 
which  the  Crujlce  were  not  yet  quite 
obliterated ;  and  having  continued  the 
Poultice  for  a  confiderable  time, 
thinking  his  Confinement  would  grow 
irkfome  to  him,  I  alter’d  his  Dreffing 
for  one  I  have  often  found  effectual 
in  the  Cure  of  icffer  Degrees  of  a  Le- 
profy;  and  that  was,  by  applying  a  di- 
geffive  Cerate  in  lieu  of  the  Poultice. 

M  2  Now 
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Now  that  the  Reader  may  under- 
ftand  what  I  mean  by  a  digeftive 
Cerate,  I  don’t  mean  fuch  a  one  as 
the  Cera  turn  de  Lapide  Calaminari , 
nor  one  made  of  Wax  and  Oil;  both 
which  being  become  fuch  Favourites 
of  late  to  many  who  know  no  better 
than  to  think  that  they  are  as  good 
as  any,  I  will  defcribe  the  digeftive 
one.  I  confefs  with  them,  that 
in  their  proper  Places  they  are 
both  very  ufeful  ones ;  the  former  as 
a  Cicatrizer  of  fome  Ulcers  at  certain 
Seafons,  the  latter  on  the  tender 
Skins  of  many,  after  a  Blifter,  or  the 
like,  where  a  Plaifter  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
coriate. 

The  Difference  wherein  a  digeftive 

Cerate  varies  from  the  former  is  in 

fome  degree  from  an  Adhefion  in  the 

digeftive  one  more  than  in  them. 
°  «  That 
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That  which  I  chofe  to  ufe  in  the 
finifhing  this  Cure,  which  I  perfectly 
did  in  a  very  fmall  time,  1  made  of 
the  Emp.  Demin .  cum  Sapone  lb.]. 
Terebinth.  enet.  unc.  jv.  ;  m.  lento 
Igne ,  f.  Ceratum.  Which  Cerate  I 
daily  applied,  fpread  on  Linen,  till 
the  Pedunculi  of  the  Incruftations 
were  quite  obliterated. 

Now  the  Preference  of  the  digeftive 
Cerate  before  the  two  former  in  fuch 
a  Cafe  as  is  here  defcribed,  conftfts 
in  its  T enacity  over  the  other  two  ; 
for,  if  the  Part  had  been  drefs’d  with 
thole  made  of  the  Lapis  Calaminaris 
or  the  Wax,  they  would  not  have  in- 
finuated  themfelves  into  the  Moleculce 
of  the  Skin  as  the  digeftive  Cerate 
will,  which  I  know  by  long  Expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  moreover  they  want  the 
balfamic  Part  of  the  Turpentine  to 

invite 
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invite  Nature  to  fill  up  fuch  Cracks 
as  I  know  the  other  will  perform. 


I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  this  Cafe,  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before, 
if  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  any  great 
Difeafe  be  underftood,  the  leffer  of 
the  fame  Family  will  thence  be  more 
eafily  effected.  I  proceed  therefore 
to  fhew  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  a 
Tetter  or  Ring-Worm,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  loweft  Clafs  of  this  Difeafe, 
that  thereby  intermediate  Cafes  may 
more  eaffly  be  cured. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Tetter  or  Ring- Worm. 


rTp  II I S  fhews  itfelf  in  a  white 
Scurf  on  the  Skin,  which,  as  it 
Ipreads  the  Scurf,  grows  thinner  in  the 
Middle,  and  thickens  on  the  Edges : 
It  difperfes  itfelf  on  the  Skin  cir¬ 
cularly,  but  not  in  a  regular  Form. 
It  has  the  whimlical  Name  of  a  Ring- 
Worm  given  to  it. 


It  may  be  cured  three  different 
Ways :  The  firft  is  by  Bleeding  and 
Purging,  and  thereby  withdrawing 
the  Nourifhment  of  the  Body,  that 
fo  it  may  die  away.  The  lecond,  as 
it  is  local,  is  by  applying  fome  vitri¬ 
olic  Water,  to  dry  the  Surface,  and 
conflringe  the  difeafed  Glands,  which 

feparated 
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feparated  this  Salt,  and  thereby  to 
dry  it  away.  The  third,  and  what 
I  in  all  fimilar  Cafes  much  recom¬ 
mend,  is,  to  difcharge  this  local  pec¬ 
cant  Matter,  by  giving  a  Loofe  to  it 
by  the  Application  of  a  digeftive 
Cerate,  till  the  Glands  come  to 
their  natural  Tone  again ;  and  in 
both  Cafes  a  little  mercurial  Oint¬ 
ment  firft  apply’d  may  be  of  Service, 
as  being  a  great  Deobftruent,  and 
very  penetrating  into  the  Blood  in 
general. 


SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Herpes  Exedens. 

I  HAVE  chofen  to  conhder  next 
the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Ulcer 
called  the  Herpes  exedens ,  becaufe  of 
its  Refemblance  to  the  former  Dif- 

'  ’  eafe 
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eafe  in  its  Progrefs :  For  tho’  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Ring- Worm  in  its  being 
a  luperficial  Ulcer,  which  the  other 
is  not,  yet  as  they  both  make  a  Pro- 
grels  alike  in  travelling  over  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Skin,  I  therefore  have 
chofen  to  Ipeak  of  it  in  this  Place. 

This  Herpes  firft  appears  in  a  Puf- 
tule  without  much  Pain,  nor  is  there 
commonly  a  Slough  found  in  it  ;  and 
yet  it  never  fails  giving  the  Surgeon 
a  greater  Opportunity  of  exerting  his 
utmoft  Skill  in  the  Cure  of  it  than 
moft  Ulcers  do  ;  becaule,  after  the 
Puftule  breaks,  it  leaves  the  Edges  of 
the  Ulcer  undermined  by  an  Ichor , 

which  continues  to  diflolve  the  Sub- 

♦ 

jlratum  of  the  Skin  under  the  Lips, 
without  Inflammation  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts,  travelling  up  and  down 
where  this  Ichor  moft  affe&s  the  Parts, 

N  till 
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till  it  becomes  a  moft  formidable 
Complaint ;  unlefs  the  Surgeon  knows 
how  to  prevent  its  Incroachments. 

As  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  local 
Difeafe,  before  he  can  cure  it,  what¬ 
ever  was  its  firft  Caufe,  no  common 
Dreflings  can  do  any  thing  with  it, 
becaufe  the  Texture  and  Confidence 
of  Lint,  Ointment,  and  Plaifter,  with 
which  common  Sores  are  generally 
cured,  will  ferve  to  keep  in  the  Ichor, 
which  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Erofion 
under  the  Lips  of  it,  which  I  have 
obferved  ;  whilft  it  has  healed  in  the 
middle  in  the  Form  of  an  Illand,  by 
the  Help  of  feme  Mercurials  added 
to  the  Medicine,  with  which  the 
whole  Sore  was  dreffed. 


The  Ichor  being  the  Caufe  of  this 
Complaint,  Internals  will  do  little 
to  remove  it ;  but  if  a  mucilaginous 

Cataplafm 
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Cataplafm  be  applied  next  the  Sore, 
thereby  giving  Leave  for  the  Ichor  to 
come  away  as  it  is  formed,  it  lofes  its 
Force,  as  the  Cataplafm  is  blended 
and  inlinuated  into  it.  From  hence  I 
have  known  it  to  flop  its  Progrefs, 
and  effect  a  Cure. 

-  \  * 

But  if  this  fails  (as  frequently  it 
will)  fome  cauftic  Medicine  fhould 
be  applied,  beginning  with  one  Lip 
firft,  and  as  that  fucceeds,  with  the 
reft.  Your  Intention  in  this  Pra&ice 
is,  by  forming  a  Slough  or  Efchar,  to 
get  beyond,  and  thereby  deftroy,  the 
Secretions  of  this  Ichor. 

*  ><  •  *  v  ■  _,* 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  re~ 
conftder  my  firft  Syftem  of  the  Caufe 
of  Incarnation,  and  the  forming  of 
Pus  laudabile  ;  to  which  End  I’ll  beg 
Leave  to  relpite  this  Cure  for  a 

N  2  while, 
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while,  and  fuppofe  an  Efchar  formed 
by  a  Cauftic  quite  through  the 
Cutis.  All  Authors  tell  you  it  muft 
be  thrown  off  by  Incarnation,  or 
the  granulating  of  young  Flefh ;  but 
as  nobody  fo  much  as  pretends  to 
fhew  how  and  why  the  Thing  is  per¬ 
formed,  I  will  fuppofe,  that  as,  by 
the  Cauflic,  the  Blood -veffels,  as  well 
as  every  Fibre  which  is  in  the  Efchar, 
are  deffroy’d,  and  confequently  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  can  but 
come  up  to  the  Efchar,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther,  for  want  of  the  Veins  to  carry 
off  the  Blood  from  the  Extremity  of 
the  Arteries,  the  moft  minute  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  largeft,  muft 
have  fome  of  the  Globules  begin 
to  remain  at  their  Extremities,  not 
being  able  to  return  for  want  of 
a  Vein,  which  cannot  inofculate  with 
that  Artery,  till  it  comes  to  the  next 

Branch, 
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Branch,  below  where  it  is  obftructed 
by  the  Efchar.  In  Procefs  of  Time, 
more  and  more  Globules  adhere  to 
one  another  till  Incarnation  is  effected; 
and  then  whatever  Fluid  paffes  thro’ 
it  mufi  delpumate,  and  become  what 
is  called  Pus  laudabile ;  and  by  this 
means  the  dead  Part  mull  be  feparated 
from  the  living  in  all  Cafes,  whether 
caufed  by  Cauftics,  or  from  any  other 
Mortification, 

To  return  to  the  Cafe  under  Con- 
fideration :  W  hen  an  Efchar  is  fixed 
on  the  Eoge  of  the  Sore,  or  Herpes 
exedens ,  beyond  the  difeafed  Part 
which  caufed  this  bad  Secretion,  that 
Efchar  being  call;  off  by  a  found  Gra¬ 
nulation,  Healing  of  courfe  will  fol¬ 
low  ;  for  were  not  this  Ulcer  local, 
the  reft  of  the  Body  would  not  have 
continued  in  a  found  State.  Many 

Medicines 
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Medicines  may  be  made  ufe  of  to 
caufe  this  Efchar ;  but  the  Butter  of 
Antimony  feems  to  me  the  beft  for 
this  Purpofe  t  Therefore  if  the  Sur¬ 
geon  finds  one  Part  of  the  Sore  heal, 
after  the  Method  preferred  has  been 
tried,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
other  Part  will  heal  by  the  like 
Practice. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  a  foul  fcorbutic  Ulcer. 

HAVING  begun  with  fuch  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Cuticulct  as  may 
illuftrate  the  Nature  of  them  from 
the  Form  and  Nourishment  of  it,  I 
have  proceeded  in  a  curfory  manner 
to  fhew  firft  the  mo  ft  troublefome 
Ulcer  of  the  finalleft  fort  of  the 

Cutis ;  and  that  I  may  proceed  as  I 

began, 
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began,  I  will  now  defcribe  the  moft 

troublelome  one  of  the  largeft  fort, 

with  fome  Diredions  towards  its 
Cure. 

That  both  I  and  the  Reader  may 
be  excufed  confidering  the  interme¬ 
diate  ones  of  either  fort,  I  am  now 
to  defcribe  one  of  the  worft  fort  of 
fcorbutic  Ulcers  affeding  the  Leg  or 
Legs  of  a  fickly  Man  or  Woman, 
who  has  the  Facies  plumbacea  or  leu- 
co-phlegmatia,  from  his  Juices  in  ge¬ 
neral  being  contaminated  by  the  Re¬ 
turns  of  them  into  the  Blood  from 
the  thicken’d  Lips  of  the  large  Ulcer 
before  fpoken  of,  which,  from  the 
eroding  Quality  of  its  Matter,  has 
quite  eaten  round  the  Leg.  This 
Ulcer  abounds  likewife  with  large 
Scirrhuss  and  Fungus's ,  and  fends 
out  monftrous  Quantities  of  a  poifon- 
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ous  Ichor ,  which  nobody  can  abide 
the  Stench  of,  corroding  where-ever 
it  touches  the  found  Parts  of  the 
Skin,  although  it  be  frequently  co¬ 
ver'd  with  thick  Scales,  which  are 
caufed  by  the  difeafed  Secretions  of 
the  aforefaid  Ulcer. 

Now  what  muft  an  unexperienc’d 
Surgeon  attempt  to  do  with  fuch  an 
Ulcer  as  this  ?  If  he  attempts  to  di- 
geft  it  with  any  balfamic  Medicine, 
whole  Confidence  can  dired  the 
Ichor  on  the  furrounding  Skin,  it 
never  fails  corroding  it  like  Acjucx 
forth.  From  hence  nothing  was 
more  common  formerly,  than  for 
many  Gentlemen  of  the  firfb  Cha¬ 
racters  to  treat  luch  Ulcers  as  incu¬ 
rable,  and  either  rejed  them,  or  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Amputation,  as  foon  as  they 
were  receiv’d  into  the  Hofpital.  At 
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length  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  own 
Mind  whence  this  diforder’d  State 
of  Nature  proceeded  ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing,  to  my  own  private  Satisfaction, 
accounted  for  a  regular  Incarnation, 
I  was  from  thence  I  think  enabled  to 
account  for  a  diforder  d  one,  by  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  bony  and  horny  Mat¬ 
ter  which  impregnated  the  Fungus , 
and  with  which  the  Lips  of  the  Sore 
became  fo  horny,  muft  arife  from  a 
falfe  Secretion  fomewhere,  either  from 
too  great  Stri&ure,  or  too  much  Re¬ 
laxation  ;  which  occafioned  me  to 
try  if  lapping  up  the  Leg  affeCted 
in  a  fuppurative  Cataplafm  would 
not  diffolve  fuch  bony  and  horny 
Matter,  as  ealily  as  it  can  be  done 
in  P apin  s  Digefter  ;  and  to  my  very 
great  Satisfaction  I  conftantly  find, 
that  after  the  Application  of  my 
Poultice  next  to  the  Sore,  and  be- 
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yond  every  difeafed  Part,  I  begin  in 
a  Day  or  two  to  get  rid  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  Stench,  by  the  Cataplafm’s  drink¬ 
ing  up  the  foul  Ichor  as  it  is  dif- 
charged  :  Next  follows  an  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Relaxation,  and  the  Strifture 
begins  to  be  taken  off  from  every 
Jcirrhous  Fungus ,  and  its  monftrous 
Lips,  without  any  of  the  Methods 
made  ufe  of,  which  are  commonly 
prefcribed  by  Authors  in  general. 
There  is  no  need  of  paring  the  Edges 
with  a  Knife,  nor  of  reducing  the 
Fungus  by  any  cauftical  Application  • 
but  as  1  find  the  worft  of  thefe  terri¬ 
ble  Ulcers  gives  Way  immediately  to 
this  fort  of  Treatment,  and  to  no 
other,  have  I  not  great  Reafon  from 
hence  to  reft  latisfy  d,  that  the 
Caufe  I  have  given  for  producing  a 
Fungus  is  here  demonftrated  ?  For  if 
the  Reafon  1  have  given  for  Granola- 
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tion  be  ever  fo  true,  if  it  relied  only 
on  my  firft  probable  Conjecture, 
every  body  would  have  a  Right  to 
doubt  of  the  Certainty  of  it ;  but, 
in  my  explaining  the  Caufe  of 
reducing  thefe  enormoufly  difeaied 
Fungus's,  not  once  by  Accident,  but 
conliantly,  I  think  the  Principle  is 
elfablilhed  by  which  I  perform  it » 
And  I  promile  never  to  fail  doing  it, 
provided  my  Patient  be  regular.  And 
this  I  will  effect  by  quite  contrary 
Means  than  any  1  know  or  prescrib'd 
in  Surgery  for  that  End  •  for  every 
body  who  has  written  concerning  it, 
has  agreed  to  fubdue  Fungus  s  only 
by  drying  vitriolic  or  cauftical  Appli¬ 
cations  ;  whereas  my  Method  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  is  univerfally  laid 
down,  which  is,  that  greafy  or  mu¬ 
cilaginous  relaxing  Medicines  do  ever 
create  Fungus's. 

■  O  2 
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I  readily  own  the  Proportion  to 
be  true,  that  they  do  fo  ;  for  which 
Reafon  I  make  ufe  of  a  mucilaginous 
Cataplafm  to  relax  thefe  fcirrhous 
difeafed  Parts,  and  thereby  make 
them  difcharge  their  Enemy.  And 
in  thefe  Cafes  I  let  the  Fungus  in- 
creafe  as  much  as  it  will.  There 
can  be  no  other  Confideration  had 
about  it,  than  that,  in  a  regular  well- 
digefted  Sore,  there  mull  be  as  much 
Granulation  as  can  juft  occupy  the 
Space  it  ftands  on.  And  this  Granu¬ 
lation,  when  it  begins  to  become 
firmer,  and  to  rejed  any  more  of  the 
Globule,  the  corny  Matter  of  the 
Blood,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
Epidermis ,  and  every  Cicatrix ,  dry 
upon  it ;  and  fo  the  Part  is  healed. 

Now  conftder  a  Sore  of  the  fame 
Part,  arifing  from  a  difeafed  Bone 

fpuing 
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fpuing  out  a  medullary  and  bony 
Difcharge  under  the  Granulation  be¬ 
fore  defcribed  :  The  Confequence 
muft  be,  that  this  bony  Matter  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  Granulation,  it  muft 
thence  partake  of  its  bony  Property, 
and  thence  likewife  of  its  Texture, 
and,  of  confequence,  becomes  of  a 
bony  Nature. 

1 

If  the  Original  of  this  Ulcer  fprang 
from  a  difeafed  Bone,  that  Bone  muft 
be  laid  bare,  and  treated  as  I  ft  all 
fhew,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  more 
fully  of  the  Bones.  But  I  have  be~ 
fore  fuppofed,  that  bony  Matter  may 
be  feparated  by  accidental  Strainers, 
which  Nature  in  a  found  State  never 
intended  for  that  Purpofe.  The  fame 
has  been  faid  of  other  Juices;  fo  that 
the  Difeafes  of  any  Part  will  ferve  to 
promote  more  Difeafes,  as  Sound  nefs 
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in  any  Part  promotes  Health.  If 
therefore  the  bony  Matter  here  fpoken 
of  be  what  caufes  the  Fungus ,  do  but 
juft  get  rid  of  it,  and  it  leaves  on  the 
Part  its  own  natural  Granulation ;  fo 
that,  till  all  Points  in  a  Sore  are  equally 
granulated,  fome  are  weeping  under 
thofe  which  are  firft  incarned,  and 
fo  every  Fungus  is  created. 


I  think  I  have  fully  explained  this 
Phenomenon ;  and  if  it  be  underftood, 
it  will  be  no  Wonder,  that  tho’,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  any  of  the  peccant 
Matter  here  defcjibed,  you,  by  the 
relaxing  Medicines,  increafe  your 
Fungus  for  a  Time,  yet,  on  my  own 
Experience,  I  never  think  of  deftroy- 
ing  it  by  Vitriol,  or  the  like  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  choofe  to  give  a  full  Loofe  to  the 
Parts,  finding  them  healing  fafter 
from  the  Edges,  when  the  Strangu¬ 
lation 
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lation  has  been  taken  off,  by  fweating 
out  that  which  occupied  Spaces 
which  did  not  belong  to  it,  rather 
than  by  Art,  cropping  off  the  Top 
of  the  Fungus  by  Vitriol,  &c.  and 
thereby  forcing  it  to  heal,  whilft  it 
remains  callous  and  difeafed. 

to 

Before  I  leave  this  Subject,  I  fliould 
be  unjuft  to  it,  if  I  did  not  remark, 
that  when  thefe  terrible  fcorbutic  Ul¬ 
cers  are  cured  by  this  Method,  you 
may  perceive,  during  the  Cure,  the 
Patients  Countenances,  which  were 
generally  of  a  fqualid  Hue  before,  to 
be  clearing  up  daily  by  the  Difcharge 
from  the  Sore,  till  they  come  to  a 
perfectly  healthy  Appearance.  And 
this  being  done  without  any  internal 
Medicine,  I  lay  it  down  in  all  Cafes, 
that  it  is  better  for  the  Patient  to  dif-  - 
pnarge  any  peccant  Matter  externally 

from 
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from  the  Part  which  Nature  laid  it 
on,  than  to  retract  ic  into  the  Blood, 
by  Bleeding,  Purges,  or  other  Eva¬ 
cuations  \  lor  by  this  means  this  Mat¬ 
ter  is  often  tranllated  to  the  Lungs, 
or  fome  other  noble  Part :  For  it  is 
a  known  Maxim,  that  ab  extra  intra 
redire  malum  ejl . 

I  have  been  very  circumftantial  in 
this  Chapter,  beeaufe  I  think  it  clears 
up  my  firft  Propolition  ;  which  was, 
to  fhew  the  Nature  of  Matter,  Gra¬ 
nulation,  and  the  Increafe  of  Fun¬ 
gus's.  And  though  my  firft  Defcrip- 
tion  of  them  may  be  fufficient  to 
fhew,  from  Probability,  that  I  am  on 
the  Side  of  Reafon  concerning  them, 
I  think,  after  I  have  proved  the  Faffs 
related  in  this  Chapter  of  the  fcorbu- 
tic  Ulcer,  it  amounts  to  a  Proof,  if 
any  thing  can,  that  my  Conjectures 
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concerning  them  are  well-grounded. 
I  fhall  give  but  one  more  Circum- 
ftance  to  illuftrate  this  by,  and  that 
is  from  my  conflant  OblervatioA  on 
the  Appearance  thefe  fcorbutic  Ulcers 
make  towards  the  End  of  their  Cure, 
when  the  unnatural  Secretions  have 
been  fweated  out  of  them  ;  then  you 
may  always  perceive  them  looking  as 
mild  and  gentle,  as  before  they  look’d 
fierce  and  implacable  ;  for  then  ti  cy 
are  cloathed  with  their  natural  Gra¬ 
nulation  only  :  And  from  hence  they 
naturally  cicatrize  from  the  Reafons 
before  given,  as  eafily  as  a  Burn  ge- 
rally  does. 

*  * 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
SECT.  I. 


Of  the  Mem  bran  a  Adiposa. 

AS  I  was  under  a  Neceflity,  in 
defcribing  fome  of  the  Dif- 
eafes  relating  to  the  Cuticula ,  to 
defcribe  the  Cutis ,  as  fome  of  its 
Secretions  appear  to  become  the  Dif- 
eafe  of  the  Cuticula ,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Membrana  adipofa  lies  next 
under  the  Cutis,  and  as  its  Ufe  is 
chiefly  to  provide  that  Undtuoufnefs 
which  the  Skin  would  ftand  in  need 
of,  were  it  abfent,  I  fhall  defcribe  the 
Membrana  adipofa. 


The  Membrana  adipofa  lies  under 
the  Cutis,  and  is  compofed  of  infinite 
Ceils  like  Net-work,  which  open 

3  every 
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every  Way  into  one  another.  It  is 
fo  formed  as  to  receive  into  it  an 
oily  Fat,  with  which,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Skin  is  foftened  ;  as,  from 
the  Heat  of  Weather,  or  outward 
Accidents,  it  may  be  in  need  of  it 
to  keep  it  in  a  proper  Temperature. 
This  Membrane  is  likewife  the  Seat 
of  the  Droply  called  the  Anafarca  ; 
the  Caufe  of  which  Difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  lymphatic  Duds  difcharging 
their  Lymph  into  this  Membrane, 
from  the  Blood’s  becoming  too  poor, 
and  overcharged  with  watry  Parts, 
either  from  the  Kidneys  not  doing 
their  Office,  or  the  Pores  of  the  Skin 
being  obftrudted,  or  both:  When 
this  is  the  Cafe,  you  may  prove  what 
I  have  faid,  that  thefe  Cells  of  the 
Membrane  open  freely  like  a  Sponge 
into  one  another,  by  your  being  able 
to  prefs  the  Water  contain’d  in  it 

P  2  everv 
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every  Way  under  the  Skin,  as  you 
may  imprefs  Dough.  Moreover  if 
you  make  an  Incifion  down  to  the_ 
Membrana  adipofa ,  it  will  dilcharge 
the  Water  from  all  Parts  of  the  Limb 
it  affcdts. 

The  Cutis  having  before  been  de- 
fcribed,  as  being  indued  with  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  Blood-veftels, Nerves, 
and  Glands,  to  feparate  the  Lymph, 
and  other  Secretions,  I  have  before 
faid,  that  where-ever  there  is  an  Ar¬ 
tery  to  carry  the  Blood,  there  mu  ft  be 
a  Vein  to  return,  and  a  Nerve  always 
accompanies  them.  This  will  raife 
in  our  Minds  a  Doubt  of  their  Mul¬ 
tiplicity,  I  am  perfuaded ;  but  if  it 
does,  I  can  eafe  that  Doubt,  when  I 
confider,  that  you  cannot  enter  the 
Skin  any-where  with  the  fmalleft 
'  Point  of  a  Needle  where  it  meets  not 

Blood, 
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Blood,  or  where  it  gives  not  Pain  : 
Which  will  fhew,  that  the  Artery 
which  brought  the  Blood,  and  the 
Nerve  which  felt  the  Pain,  are  prefent 
with  the  Point  of  the  Needle,  and 
would  be  fo  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body, 
where-ever  the  Experiment  fhould  be 
made. . 

Since  then  the  Body  of  Man  is 
made  up  of  fuch  an  Infinity  of  Con¬ 
duit-Pipes,  it  is  a  greater  Wonder 
that  they  are  not  oftener  diforder’d, 
than  that  they  ferve  the  feveral  Pur- 
pofes  theywere  made  for. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  IX. 

S  E  C  T.  I. 

Of  Wounds. 

"T  H  AVE  here  treated  of  the  CutC 
cula ,  the  Cutis ,  and  Membrana 
adipofa ,  in  home  degree  as  Anato- 
mifts  generally  do,  dividing  them 
into  three  diftindt  Membranes  :  And 
what  countenances  this  Appearance 
of  their  being  fo  divided  is  the  Me¬ 
thod  ufed  to  feparate  each  from  the 
other ;  for,  by  the  Application  of  a 
hot  Iron  to  the  Cuticula  of  a  dead 
Perfbn,  you  may  caufe  it  to  feparate 
from  the  Cutis  as  a  Blifter  will  caufe 
it  to  do  on  a  living  one:  Th eCutis 
may  alfo,  by  flaying  it  with  a  Knife,- 
be  feparated  alfo  from  the  Membrana 
adipofa. 

Now, 
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Now,  as  I  promiled  Brevity,  with 
as  much  Clearnefs  as  I  could,  1  fhall 
not  therefore,  as  Anatomifts  ufually 
do,  difplay  every  Fibnlla  of  it ;  but 
choofe  rather  to  confider  this  Cover¬ 
ing  of  the  Body  in  one  general  View, 
and  as  it  appears  to  be  contriv’d  for 
various  Ufes.  In  this  Light,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  Anatomifts  have  allow’d 
of  a  Luticula.)  a  Cutis,  and  Membrana 
adipofa,  yet  let  any  one  take  a  Piece 
of  the  Cutis  of  a  fat  Perfon,  and  he 
would  be  inclined  to  believe^  that 
the  Cuticula  is  but  a  Part  of  the 
Skin,  being  a  Subftance  of  a  horny 
Nature,  feparated  out  of  the  Glands 
of  the  Skin,  as  a  Covering  of  the 
Nerves,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
rude  Touches  of  hard  Bodies ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  would  think,  that 
the  Ufe  of  the  Membrana  adipofa , 
which  is  infeparable,  after  all,  from 

die 
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the  Fibrillce  of  the  Skin,  is  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  Skin  with  its  oily  Fat,  when¬ 
ever  it  fhall  (land  in  need  of  it,  after 
it  has  been  injured,  either  from  a 
blafting  Fire  in  the  Air  from  with¬ 
out,  or  from  fome  undue  Separation 
or  Secretion  of  its  own  Glands  from 
within.  I  proceed  now  to  treat  of 
Wounds  of  the  Skin  \  and  firft} 


SECT.  II. 


Of  Wounds  made  by  a  keen  Inftru- 


ment. 


S  I  have  fhewn,  the  Skin  lb 
■*-  abounds  with  Blood- veflels,  as 
that  no  Part  of  it  can  be  enter'd  with 
the  Point  of  a  Needle,  but  Blood  will 
appear,  fo  every  incifed'  Wound 
muft  exhibit  an  Infinity  of  Blood- 
veffels,  which  are  divided  in  it : 

If 
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If  therefore  the  Skin  be  wounded 
only,  without  going  down  to  the 
Membrana  adipofa ,  the  Blood  -veffels 
will  emit  into  the  Wound  fuch 
a  Quantity  of  the  Globules  of  the 
Blood,  as,  by  their  balfamic  or  ad- 
hefive  Quality,  if  the  Wound  be  foon 
bound  up  before  the  Air  has  .taken 
hold  of  them,  or  its  Fire,  has  not 
alter’d  their  Texture,  it  feldom  or 
never  fails  of  healing  by  Agglutina¬ 
tion,  tho’  the  Wound  be  very  large. 

What  conduces  often  to  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  is,  firft,  applying  to  the 
Wound  Mufitanus s,  or  what  is  called 
the  Frier’s  Balfam,  which  at  once  fe- 
cures  the  Air  from  feizing  on  the 
Globules  of  the  Blood,  which  are  ever 
liable  to  be  affected  and  diflolved 
when  a  Wound  lies  open  any  time 

0. 
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By  the  Experience  of  thisPra&ice 
I  am  taught,  whenever  I  take  off  a 
Limb,  if  the  Membranes  have  not 
fuffer’d  higher  up  than  what  appears 
to  View,  to  apply  a  Varnifh  made 
with  Gums  and  Spirit  of  Wine;  which 
lerves  not  only  to  crifp  up  and 
ftraiten  the  weeping  fmall  Veffels, 
but  it  prevents  the  Air  from  taking 
hold  of  the  weaker  Parts  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  caufing  them  to  leparate 
deeper  than  otherwife  they  would  do. 

On  the  whole,  incifed  Wounds,  if 
bound  up  in  time,  will  heal  by  one 
Intention,  tho’  they  may  be  very 
large,  provided  they  lay  not  open 
the  Membrana  adipofa  to  the  Air  ; 
for  the  Marrow  of  the  Bones,  or  that 
of  the  Membrana  adipofa ,  foon  be¬ 
comes  putrid,  from  the  Air’s  being 
admitted  to  it ;  which  Air,  from  its 

Energy 
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Energy  and  Force,  as  it  is  the  chief 
Officer  of  Providence  to  actuate  all 
created  Nature  by,  when  in  its  pro¬ 
per  Place,  fo,  out  of  it,'  it  becomes 
a  violent  Enemy  to  her. 

I  have  in  like  manner  before  been 
fhewing,  that  the  mildeft  Secretions 
of  the  Body,  whenever  they  have 
been  forced,  or  by  Accident  received 
into  other  Juices  they  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  join  with  in  the  fame  Body, 
become  a  rank  Poifon. 

The  Air,  when  it  is  received  in¬ 
to  the  Lungs,  is  of  that  falubrious 
Nature,  as  to  mix  with  the  Blood 
every  time  the  Lungs  operate  in  Re- 
fpiration,  renewing  thereby  its  Ver¬ 
milion-Colour,  and  invigorating  it 
fo  as  to  give  Nouriffiment  to  the  fe- 

O  2  veral 
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veral  Parts  it  is  allotted  to  fupport, 
both  with  Strength  and  Spirits. 

Now,  as  the  Air  caufes  fuch  a 
Change  on  the  Blood  every  time  it 
joins  with  it  in  the  Lungs,  it  alfo 
greatly  affects  it  when  out  of  the 
Body;  Inftances  of  which  we  may 
fee  in  the  Flefh  of  all  dead  Animals ; 
for,  if  you  obferve  the  Meat  in  the 
Butchers  Shambles  in  a  hot  Day,  you 
will  perceive  it  not  only  look  dry, 
but  as  if  it  had  been  burn’d  in  the 
Fire. 

To  give  a  greater  Proof  of  the 
Air’s  influencing  the  external  Parts  of 
the  Body,  let  any  Surgeon  open  a 
cold  Tumor,  which  was  caufed  by 
Congeftion,  it  fhall,  on  its  difcharge- 
ing  perhaps  a  little  Curds  and  Whey, 
appear  to  have  no  Signs  of  Inflam- 

mation 
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mation  for  a  few  Day :  But  he  muft 
have  had  but  little  Bufinefs,  or  have 
been  a  flight  Obferver,  who  knows 
not,  that  not  only  very  great  Inflam¬ 
mations,  but  very  dangerous  Fevers, 
ufually  follow  the  Opening  of  thefe 
cold  Tumors,  which  are  kept  quiet 
generally  till  they  are  expofed  to  the 
Air. 

I  have  endeavour’d  here  to  give 
the  Practitioner  fome  Hints  concern¬ 
ing  the  Influence  of  the  external  Air 
on  the  Blood,  becaule  I  have  known 
an  Author  advance,  that,  in  his  Opi¬ 
nion,  the  Air  could  not  influence  a 
Wound,  or  make  it  the  worfe  for 
being  expofed  to  it.  Now,  if  what 
I  have  endeavour  d  to  fhew  be  true 
then  a  Surgeon  ought  not  only  to 
be  careml  not  to  expole  Wounds  in 
general  to  the  Air,  but,  as  foon  as 
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may  be,  to  defend  them  from  it,  by 
applying  fuch-  Digeftives  as  may  fe- 
cure  the  wounded  Part  from  the  open 
Air,  till  Nature  relieves  herfelf,  by 
fupplying  her  own  Wants :  For  it 
has  fo  pleafed  God  Almighty,  that 
he  has  not  only  moft  wonderfully 
form’d  this  World  as  coming  out  of 
his  Hands  in  great  Order  and  Per¬ 
fection,  but  has  alfo  been  lo  merci¬ 
ful  to  all  his  Creatures,  as  to  provide 
them  with  Afliftances  proper  for  their 
Support,  from  Nature,  without  which 
they  muft  have  peri  died  from  every 
fmall  Accident.  And  tho’  the  Skill 
of  a  good  Surgeon  muft  be  of  great 
Confequence  to  Mankind,  it  muft 
ever  be  conftder  d  as  well  in  doing 
his  Patient  no  Harm,  as  in  doing 
fome  Good  ;  for,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  a  Surgeon  is  but  a  Scavenger  to 
Nature:  For,  if  the  various  Parts  of 
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the  Blood  did  not  fupply  the  many 
Lolles  of  the  Body,  what  could  the 
Surgeon’s  Art  do  for  him  ? 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  Ihew, 
that,  by  the  Globules  uniting  in  an 
incifed  Wound,  which  has  been  kept 
from  the  Air,  Nature  only  does  the 
Work  ;  but,  as  Wounds  are  of  va¬ 
rious  Sorts,  I  fhall  proceed  to  fpeak. 


SECT.  HI. 

Of  Lacerated  Wounds. 

VERY  lacerated  Wound,  or 
Wound  made  with  Contuiion, 
has  not  only  ragged  Parts,  which  the 
Blood-veffels  for  a  fmall  time  may 
preferve  with  Life,  but  fuch  Wounds 
have  likewife  frequently,  from  Con- 
tufions  happening  at  the  lame  time, 
a  Quantity  of  Blood  lodging  under 

'  the 
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the  Skin,  or  betwixt  the  Membranes, 
Tendons,  or  adjacent  Parts  of  the 
Wound.  Now,  if  what  I  have  faid, 
be  admitted,  that  the  Air  is  liable  to 
affeCt  the  Juices  of  the  Body,  by 
auling  a  Putrefaction  in  them,  the 
chief  Care  of  the  Surgeon,  when  he 
has  the  Cure  of  fuch  Wounds  as  are 
here  defcribed,  ought  to  be,  firft,  to 
apply  Mufitanus  s  Balfam  to  the  leffer 
Sort  of  lacerated  Wounds;  for  thereby 
this  Balfam,  which  is  made  of  Gums 
diffolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  will  ferve 
as  a  Varnifh  to  cover  fuch  fmall  Fi¬ 
laments,  or  lacerated  Parts  of  the 
Wound,  as  the  Air  without  it  would 
immediately  take  hold  of  and  mortify; 
and  fo  they  would  become  what  Far¬ 
riers  call  Setfafts,  or  what  Surgeons  call 
Sloughs,  fometimes  taking  fuch  deep 
hold  of  the  membranous  Parts,  as  to 
endanger  the  Life  of  the  Patient. 

The 
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The  Air  moreover,  in  thefe  Wounds, 
does  great  Injury,  by  affeding  the 
contufed  or  extravafated  Blood,  and 
rendering  it  putrid  :  For  where-ever 
it  is  found,  that  extravafated  Blood, 
which  always  lies  quiet  till  the  Air 
comes  to  it,  is  expofed  to  the  Air,  it 
ads  upon  it  as  Fire  does  on  Gun¬ 
powder,  every  Corn  of  which,  when 
it  takes  Fire,  blows  up  its  Neighbour. 
In  like  manner,  when  an  Ecchymojis  is 
by  Miftake  opened  (which  it  never 
fhould  be),  one  Particle  of  Blood 
being  contaminated  by  the  Air,  it 
taints  the  next ;  and  fo,  as  far  as  the 
Blood  lay,  the  Sore  of  confequence 
extends  itfelf. 

This  Dodrine  will  fhew  why  a 
compound  Fradure  differs  fo  greatly 

from  a  fimple  one :  For,  tho’  the 
Bones  in  a  fimple  Fradure  be  ever 

R  fo 
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fo  much  macerated,  it  feldom  or 
never ,  with  proper  Care,  fails  of  do¬ 
ing  well  ;  but  if  the  Skin  be  broken 
ever  fo  little,  if  the  Air  be  admitted 
to  fome  extravafated  Blood,  it  makes 
aterrible  Difference  betwixt  one  Frac¬ 
ture  and  the  other;  which  every  know¬ 
ing  Practitioner  finds  there  is,  from 
the  Caufes  before  given. 

But  to  return  to  the  lacerated  or 
contufed  Wound  ;  if,  by  Neglect  or 
otherwife,  you  find  fuch  a  one  in  a 
crude  State  with  large  Sloughs,  what 
is  the  mechanical  Caufe  whereby 
they  are  made  to  feparate  from  the 
found  Parts  ?  My  Anfwer  is,  From 
Nature’s  pufhing  the  Globules  of  the 
Blood  on  to  the  Extremity  of  the 
found  Parts,  till  they  fo  accumulate 
as  to  become  incarnated,  and  from 
thence  the  dead  Parts  of  Neceffity 

3  are 
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are  feparated  from  the  found.  This 
may  be  confider’d  as  the  Operation 
of  Nature  only  ;  but,  ft  nee  Nature 
ftands  in  need  of  Art  fometimes  to 
affift  her  in  her  weak  State,  it  may 
be  found  proper  in  thefe  Sores  to  ufe 
fome  warm  balfamic  Application  to 
help  off  thefe  Sloughs,  which  Ihould  be 
compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  Tere¬ 
binth  or  Gums  as  are  found  in  Mu - 
fitanus  s  Balfam  ;  but  with  this  Dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  as,  in  Muf tarns' s 
Balfam,  they  are  diffolved  in  Spirit 
of  Wine,  the  better  to  difpenfe  the 
Gums  as  a  Varnifh  moft  intimately 
on  every  Part  to  defend  it  from  the 
Air,  lb,  when  they  are  to  a6t  as  a 
Digeftive,  and  are  to  affift  Nature 
to  call:  oft'  thofe  Parts  which  are  be¬ 
come  her  Enemies,  they  mu  ft  be  dif- 
folved  in  01.  Lini ,  or  the  like,  the 
better  to  mix  with  fuch  Acrimony  as 

R  2  the 
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the  Sloughs  may  have  caufed,  and  to 
help  them  to  feparate  from  the  found 
Flefh.  By  the  Gums  and  Oil  be¬ 
coming  fo  thin  a  Balfam,  they  the 
more  eafily  penetrate,  warm,  and  re¬ 
lax  the  found  Parts,  fo  as  to  promote 
Granulation. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  dry  Lint 
is  as  good  a  Digeftive  as  any  :If  what 
I  have  faid  of  the  Caufe  of  producing 
Ma  tter  be  true,  I  cannot  fee  that 
dry  Lint  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
it. 


Having  given  fuch  Hints  as  may¬ 
be  of  Ufe  to  the  young  Surgeon  con¬ 
cerning  contufed  Wounds  in  general, 
I  (hall  proceed,  and  confider  a  Wound 
made  by  Gunfhot:  And  altho’  it  is 
a  contufed  or  lacerated  Wound  ;  yet 
I  think  it  fo  far  differs  fromj  the 

reft 
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reft  of  that  Cla'fs,  as  to  induce  me 
to  give  my  Thoughts  upon  it. 

/  :  S  !  ?. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  Gunfhot  Wounds. 

A  S  Gunfhot  Wounds  are  made 
^  with  a  Bullet,  or  fome  obtufe 
Body,  they  muft  be  treated  as  con- 
tufed  Wounds  are,  for  the  moft  part ; 
but  as  I  have  frequently  feen  them 
have  an  Appearance  or  Face  which 
I  never  obferved  in  any  other  con- 
tufed  Woundsj  I  am  willing,  if  I  can, 
to  account  for  it.  * 

If  any  one  obferves  a  Gunfhot 
Wound  given  to  Man  or  Beaft,  he 
will  find  fuch  a  Blacknefs  about  it, 
as  I  have  never  feen  from  one  made 
by  a  Hedge-ftake,  or  any  fuch-like 

Thing  ; 
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Thing  ;  befides,  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  a  fort  of  putrid  Matter  dif- 
charging  from  them  not  unlike  Yeft  ; 
which  I  never  have  feen  produced 
from  any  other  contufed  Wound.  It 
muft  neverthelefs  be  acknowleged, 
that  fome  Gunfhot  Wounds  will  heal 
without  any  of  thefe  Symptoms,  and 
a  Bullet  has  lain  in  the  Body  of  a 
Patient  for  many  Years  after  the 
Wound  was  given. 

The  Reafon  to  be  affigned  for  this 
Difference  in  the  Appearance  of  fuch 
Wounds,  may  arife  from  the  Bullet, 
or  other  Material,  the  Wound  is  made 
by,  having  a  Poifon  fent  in  with  it, 
from  the  Explofion  of  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  :  And  the  Reafon  why  it  don’t 
always  happen,  may  be  from  the 
Wound’s  being  made  at  a  great  Di- 

ftancc  from  the  Gun  j  fo  that  the 

Bullet 
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Bullet  may  have  loft  the  Effluvia  of 
the  Gunpowder,  by  its  palling  fo 
far  through  the  Air ;  whereby  it 
was  cleared  from  it. 

This  Notion  may,  and  I  fuppofe 
will,  be  flighted,  by  fuch  as  have 
not  obferved  the  Symptoms  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of ;  but  if  it  ftiould,  I 
have  great  Odds  on  my  Side,  that  it 
will  come  from  thofe  who  never  will 
obferve  any  thing  new  themlelves, 

but  how  to  find  new  Faults. 

\  /'•  —  • 

I  -  ^  .  X  rr 

This  Opinion  having  not  been 
ftarted  before,  that  I  know  of,  it  may 
be  queftioned,  how  it  is  poflible  that 
a  Poifon  fhould  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch 
Symptoms  ?  But  they  who  confider 
how  fmall  a  Quantity  of  Venom  there 
is  in  the  Point  of  a  poifoned  Arrow 
to  caufe  luch  direful  Symptoms,  and 


even 
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even  Death,  by  the  Venom  di- 
fperflng  itlcl  t"  into  the  Blood,  or 
how  far  all  a  Quantity  of  morbid 
Matter  will  fet  afloat  the  Small-Pox 
through  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood, 

<Z3 

need  not  wonder  at  my  Conjecture. 

As  I  intend  to  fpeculate  only  on 
fame  Things  relating  to  Gunfhot 
Wounds,  in  a  Manner  which  I  have 
not  obferved  in  any  Author,  fo  in  this, 
as  in  other  Cafes,  I  fliall  refer  my 
Reader  to  the  Pra&ice  of  any  one 
who  has  written  largely  on  that  Sub¬ 
ject  for  the  operative  Part;  it  not 
being  my  Intention,  as  I  laid  in  the 
Beginning,  to  make  this  a  practical 
Treatife  of  the  Art  of  Surgery. 
To  proceed  therefore :  Notwithftand- 
ing  Gunfhot  Wounds  are  contufed 
ones,  yet  they  differ  from  all  others, 
or  elfe,  why  fhould  the  Jefuit  s  Bark 
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be  fo  much  recommended  in  the  Cure 
of  Gunfhct  Wounds  in  particular 
more  than  in  common  ones  ? 

All  that  I  fhall  now  offer  towards 
the  Cure  of  Gunfhot  Wounds  is,  that 
the  Surgeon  fhould  lay  open  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  every  Wound  that  is  made  by 
Musket-Shot,  as  foon  as  he  fees  his 
Patient,  provided  there  be  nothing  to 
prevent  it,  and  drefs  the  Wound  with 
as  mild  balfamic  Drefiings  as  can  be 
thought  on ;  and  be  fure  not  to  keep 
in  any  Matter,  by  crouding  Doffils* 
or  making  too  ftrait  a  Bandage  on 
the  Wound. 

,  .■<  •  -  * 

As  to  the  great  Influence  the  Bark 

is  faid  to  have  in  the  Cure  of  thefe 
Wounds,  I  own  I  never  could  prove 
it  to  be  fo  effedfual,  either  in  Gunfhot 
Wounds,  or  Mortifications,  as  fome 

S  declare 
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declare  itto  be;  yet,  notwithftanding 
that,  I  never  refufe  the  Ufe  of  it 
where  it  is  propofed,  nor  will  I  ad- 
vife  others  fo  to  do  ;  becaufe,  if  it 
does  no  Good,  as  it  is  a  Bitter,  and 
a  kind  of  Alexipharmac,  it  may  be 
of  fome  Service  otherwife. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  Thoughts 
concerning  Wounds ;  and  as  I  in¬ 
tend  to  proceed  in  the  Method  I 
firft  propofed,  of  beginning  with  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Cuticula ,  and  from 
thence  defcending  till  I  came  to  thofe 
of  the  Bones,  I  fhall  think  it  proper, 
before  I  leave  the  Cutis  and  Aiefu- 
hr  ana  adipofa ,  to  defcribe  the  Caufes 
of  fome  Difeafes  relating  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceffary 
for  me  to  eftabliih  fome  Principles, 

which  were  for  many  Ages  main¬ 
tained 
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tained  and  agreed  to  by  the  Antients, 
though  by  the  Moderns  as  much  de¬ 
cry ’d  as  I  have  feen  the  Doctrine  of 
an  elementary  Fire  to  have  been, 
which  now  is,  or  may  be,  as  clearly 
Ihewn  to  exift,  as  that  Water  does.  1 

What  I  would  demonftrate  in  this 
Place  is,  the  Tumors  arifing  from  the 
four  Principles  of  Blood,  Phlegm , 
Choler ,  and  Melancholy .  Now, 
though  I  have  heard  fome  triumph¬ 
antly  defpiling,  and  endeavouring 
to  deftroy  thefe  Principles  (but  I 
think  in  vain),  they  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  they  have  efta- 
blifhed  nothing  in  their  Place :  Which 
occalions  me  once  more  to  remark, 
what  I  have  faid  before,  that,  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  find  out  the  Caufes  of 
Difeafes  or  not,  it  is  as  certain  that 
they  exift,  as  that  the  Seeds  of  the 

S  2  Small- 
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Small-Pox  will  never  produce  any 
other  Difeafe  than  its  own :  And  this 
is  as  certain,  as  that  a  Carrot-Seed 
can  never  produce  a  Turnep.  I  fhall 
therefore  now  proceed  to  fhew  the 
Difeafes  relating  to  them  in  their  Or¬ 
der  ;  and  fir  ft  fhall  defcribe  thofe 
proceeding  from  the  Blood. 


4  J 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  T  umors  proceeding  from  the 

Blood. 

*  .  ;  '  ...  . 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Aneurifm. 

/  '  *  I 

^]pHE  Aneurifm  proceeds  from  a 
Rupture  of  the  Artery  ;  which 
is  the  Veffel  that  carries  the  Blood 

9 

from  the  Heart,  as  the  Vein  brings 
it  back  again  to  it.  This  Rupture 
may  be  either  partial  or  total.  The 
partial  one  is,  when  the  internal 
Coat  of  the  Artery  is  broken,  and 
the  outward  Coat  at  the  fame  time 
fo  diftenaed,  as  to  retain  in  it  a  very 
great  Quantity  of  Blood.  When  this 
is  the  Cafe,  it  may  be  reftrained  by 
the  Patient’s  wearing  a  laced  Bandage 
upon  it,  which  has  been  done  for 
many  Years;  and  thereby  the  Limb 

remained 
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remained  ufeful.  There  are  two  other 
Kinds  of  Aneurifms  ;  the  firft  arifes 
from  a  total  Rupture  of  the  Artery, 
fo  that  the  Blood  becomes  extrava- 
fated  ;  the  fecond  of  thefe  complete 
Aneurifms  proceeds  likewife  from  the 
Artery’s  being  opened  by  an  unskil¬ 
ful  Bleeder,  or  the  like  Accident. 
In  both  which  Cafes  there  muft  be 

*  .  j*  JL  « 

no  Time  loft,  before  the  Surgeon 
opens  the  Tumor,  and  ties  up  the 
Artery  S.  A. 


SECT,  II. 

Of  the  Ecchymofis. 

AN  O  T  H  E  R  T umor  proceeding 
from  Blood  is  called  the  Rcchy- 
mofis ,  which  is  an  Extravafation  of 
Blood  under  the  Skin,  frequently 

occalioned  bv  a  drained  Ancle,  from 

the 
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the  Rupture  both  of  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  or  by  a  Contufton  on  any  Part. 

In  the  {trained  Ancle,  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  fir  ft  Intention  is,  to  reftrain 
the  Blood  from  flowing  through  the 
lacerated  Veflels,  that  thereby  there 
may  not  be  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
the  Blood  extravafated.  To  prevent 
which,  a  cold  Charge  with  Bandage 
may  be  applied,  for  the  flrft  or  fe- 
cond  Dr  effing,  but  by  no  means 
any  longer  :  For,  when  you  come 
to  your  fecond  Intention,  which  is 
by  the  ‘Thertaca  Londinenfis ,  or 
fuch-like  rarefying  Applications,  to 
let  the  extravafated  Blood  perfpire 
through  the  Skin  ;  then,  I  fay,  if 
you  keep  on  the  cold  Charge,^  or 
put  on  an  aftringent  Plaifter,  they 
only  ferve  to  do  great  Mifchieffi  by 
locking  in  the  extravafated  Blood, 

.  ;  •  -  3  which 
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which  fhould  always  be  fuffered  toper- 
fpire  away,  before  your  ftrengthening 
Plaifter  be  applied. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone  on  this  Sub- 
jedl,  I  think  I  have  proved  one  of 
my  Points,  that  there  are  fome  Tu¬ 
mors  ariling  from  Blood  :  It  may  be, 
fome  Authors  have  defcribed  a  Phleg¬ 
mon  from  its  Colour  being  deeper 
than  that  of  an  Eryfipelas ,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Blood ;  of  which  I  fliall 
fpeak  in  its  proper  Place. 

.  V  V 

But  firft,  I  fhall  endeavour  tot 
Ihew  what  Difeafes  may  be  faid  to 
proceed  from  Phlegm. 


✓  J  •  /  •  '  r  .  •*  ;  .  ;  .*  *  "  _  . 
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CHAP.  XL 
SECT.  I. 

OJ  Dileales  proceeding  from  Phlegm. 

T  S  PI  A  L  L  fir  ft  endeavour  to  defcribe 
the  Nature  of  Phlegm,  before 
I  proceed  to  fhew  the  Difeafes  arifing 
from  it. 

t 

Phlegm  is  by  Authors  called  a 
flimy  Excrement  of  the  Blood  ;  but, 
to  give  the  moft  intelligible  Defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  I  take  it  to  be  that  cold 
glutinous  Part  of  the  Blood  called 
Size,  which  appears  on  the  Surface  of 
feme  difeafed  Blood,  when  cold : 
That  which  looks  florid,  and  whole 
Globules  are  largeft,  with  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Quantity  of  Serum  in  it, 
without  any  of  this  glewy  Matter  on 

T  the 
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the  Surface,  is  efteemed  the  moil 

found  and  healthy. 

I  apprehend  the  primary  Caufe  of 
this  Phlegm,  or  Sizinefs  of  the  Blood, 
proceeds  from  an  Obftruction  in  fome 
of  the  glandulous  Secretions:  For  the 
Ufe  of  all  the  Glands  is  to  feparate 
from  the  Blood  fuch  Juices  as  Nature 
hands  in  need  of:  For  inftance,  thofe 
of  the  Nofe  are  to  feparate  juft  fo 
much  Mucus  as  will  ferve  to  keep  the 
Noftrils  foft,  and  prevent  them  from 
becoming  dry  like  Parchment;  which 
would  quickly  be  the  Cafe,  from  the 
continual  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Air 
through  them,  were  it  not  for  a  due 
Quantity  of  this  Mucus  to  keep  them 
foft  and  pliable.  In  like  manner, 
were  the  Kidneys,  the  Ureters,  and 
Urethra ,  not  to  have  a  Mucus  con- 
ftantly  fecreted  to  line  them  withal, 

X  the 
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the  very  Urine,  which  they  were 
made  to  convey,  would  deftroy 
them. 

Thus  all  the  Dudts  of  the  Body  have 
a  Mucus  feparated  to  defend  them  ; 
and  yet,  whenever  this  very  Mucus 
fuperabounds,  which  was  at  firft  de- 
figned  for  the  Prefervation  and  Eafe  of 
the  Part,  it  becomes  a  Difeafe. 

I  could  give  Inftances  of  this  in 
many  Cafes ;  but  firft  I  think  it  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  fliew  the  Caufe  or  Origin 
of  Phlegm,  or  Sizinefs  of  the  Blood. 

This  Sizinefs  generally  arifes  from 
taking  Cold  ;  the  Manner  of  which 
is  as  little  underftood  perhaps  as  any 
thing ;  for,  tho’  every  one  knows 
that  Colds  proceed  from  receiving  the 
Air  into  our  Bodies  improperly,  yet 

T  2  few 
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few  confider  the  State  of  the  Air  as 
abounding  at  one  time  with  all  the 
Means  oi  refloring  and  preferving 
Health  to  us,  and  all  the  reft  oi  the 
Creation ;  and  at  another  as  contain¬ 
ing  in  it  the  Cauies  of  Plague,  Pefti- 
lence,  and  Famine,  by  its  occafton- 
ing  Death  to  Cattle,  and  Blights  to 
all  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  therefore  no  Wonder  that  we 
arc  fufceptiblc  of  fuch  Evil  from  it, 
by  its  fending  into  our  Blood  at  un¬ 
guarded  Seafons  fome  of  its  deadly 
Poifons.  When  this  happens,  the 
Quantity  is  net  the  Thing;  but  the 
Genus  or  Species  of  it  is  to  be  con- 
fider’d ;  ftnee  any  one  may  fee  how 
fmall  a  Quantity  of  Matter  will  in¬ 
oculate  the  Small-Pox,  and  convey 
it  through  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood. 

Whenever, 
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Whenever,  therefore,  a  Cold  is 
taken,  that  is,  when  the  Air  has  af- 
fedted  the  Blood  with  fome  hetero¬ 
geneous  Particles  which  were  in  it, 
the  Stimulus  they  caufe  in  the  Blood 
is  called  a  Fever  •  and  as  the  Poifon 
by  which  it  is  caufed  is  more  or  lels 
of  a  deadly  Kind,  the  Fever  is 
more  or  lefs  peftilential  or  dangerous. 
If  Nature,  in  her  Struggle  to  throw 
off  this  peftilential  Matter,  depoftts 
it  on  the  Glands  of  the  Kidneys,  the 
Lungs,  the  Nofe,  or  the  Bowels,  fo 
as  that  they  are  not  obftructed 
thereby,  a  Difcharge  of  this  peccant 
Matter  enfues,  and  faves  the  Patient. 
But  fometimes  the  mucous  Glands 
of  the  Nofe  or  Lungs  are  fo  over¬ 
loaded,  as  to  be  unable  to  difcharge 
it :  And  at  fjch  times,  I  apprehend, 
as  the  Bile  is  liable  to  overflow 
into  the  Blood,  tinging  it  every¬ 
where 
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where  as  in  the  jaundice,  for  want 
of  its  natural  Paffage  through  the 
Gall-Dud  ( for  when  it  was  feparated 
into  Bile  from  the  Blood,  it  muft  get 
on  fomewhere)  fo  the  Mucus,  when 
feparated  from  the  Blood,  if  it  get 
not  off  from  the  Glands  through  its 
proper  Duds,  will  of  courfe  get  into 
the  Blood. 

And  from  hence  I  apprehend 
Phlegm,  Sizinefs,  or  the  Pituita  of 
the  Blood  proceeds;  and  as  this  may 
abound  more  or  lefs  in  the  Blood, 
fo  quite  different  Difeafes  may  arife 
from  it.  As  an  Inftance  of  this,  when 
the  Blood  is  perfedly  found,  and  in 
a  vigorous  State,  all  the  Fundions 
of  the  Body  are  performed  accord¬ 
ingly  :  In  the  Inftant  of  its  beginning 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Intanglements 
of  fome  of  this  fizy  Matter,  Nature 

in 
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in  her  full  Strength  begins  to  be  dif- 
order’d,  and  by  her  Endeavours  to 
get  rid  ol  her  Enemy,  Inflammations 
arife. 

Here  I  conflder  Phlegm  as  getting 

only  into  the  Blood  before  its  Texture 

* 

be  quite  broken ;  but  it  may  alfo  be 
conflder’ d  as  having  impregnated  the 
Blood  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  be¬ 
come  fo  great  a  Portion  of  it,  that 
it  thereby  is  quite  debafed.  And 
lienee  feems  to  arife  the  depraved 
State  of  the  Blood,  when,  on  let¬ 
ting  fome  of  it  out,  it  looks  like  Beef- 
Brine  ;  the  Globules  being  much 
broken ,  and  the  Number  of  them 
few,  in  proportion  to  a  thin  Size, 
which,  in  their  Head,  make  up  the 
reft  of  the  Fluid  ;  for  in  this  State  it 
can  hardly  be  called  Blood ;  but  it  is 
become  a  poor  cold  phlegmatic  Fluid ; 

from 
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from  whence  proceeds  the  Train  of 
fcrophulous  Difeafes,  among  which 
arife  the  Tumors  call’d  the  Cold 
Swellings,  or  Tumors  by  Congeftion. 

Having  (hewn  thefe  different  States 
of  the  Blood,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  explain  the  Difference  betwixt 
Tumors  by  Fluxion,  which  are  hot, 
and  Tumors  by  Congeftion,  which 
are  cold  ;  and  as  the  Phlegmon  is  of 
the  deeper!  Red  of  the  inflamed  1  ri¬ 
mers,  I  fhall  firft  treat  of  that. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Phlegmon. 

A  Phlegmon  is  an  inflamed  Tumor 
not  circumfcribed,  as  if  it  arole 
from  feme  Gland  ;  but  generally  it 
poffeffes  a  large  Portion  of  the  Skin ; 
for  Inftance,  either  of  the  Cubit,  the 
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Leg,  the  Shoulder,  or  the  like :  It 
is  commonly  of  a  deep  red  Colour, 
and,  in  that,  effentially  differs  from 
the  Eryfipelas ,  the  pathognomonic 
Symptom  of  which  is  a  pale  Inflam¬ 
mation,  with  a  Tin&ure  of  the  Bile 
in  it ;  but  the  ‘Phlegmon  is,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  no  more  than  a  Name 
for  a  great  Inflammation  not  other- 
wife  diftinguifhed.  Now,  as  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  fhew  the  Caufe  of  the 

,  /  e 

Eryfipelas  to  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Phlegmon ,  I  fhall  in  the  firft 
Place  fhew  the  Caufe  of  a  Phlegmon. 

•  1  y  t  .  '4. 

In  order  to’  which,  I  need  only 
refer  the  Reader  to  my  Reafons  given 
juft  now  for  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Blood  occaftoned  by  a  Cold  ;  for, 
.during  this  Struggle  in  Nature  to  ex¬ 
onerate  herfelf  of  her  Enemy,  which 
I  call  Phlegm,  Size,  Pituita,  or  the 

U  like. 
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like,  there  being  no  Way  to  do  it  but 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Skin,  or  where- 
ever  Nature  finds  the  eafieft  Vent  5 
it  is  natural  to  conceive,  where-ever 
this  Sizinefs  is  depofited,  many  Glo¬ 
bules  of  the  Blood  will  be  admitted 
with  it ;  and,  if  they  fall  on  the  Pleu¬ 
ra ,  it  becomes  a  Phlegmon  called  a  _ 
Pleurify  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Phlegmon  of  every  other 
Part,  which  Part  gives  a  different 
Name  to  it. 

As  a  Phlegmon  is  of  a  deeper  Co¬ 
lour  than  any  other  Inflammation, 
fo  that  Colour  muft  proceed  from 
thofe  Parts  of  the  Blood  which  are 
of  that  Colour,  and  they  are  the  Glo¬ 
bules  of  it ;  and  from  hence  the  An- 
tients  confidered  a  Phlegmon  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Blood.  Now,  when  this 
Inflammation  is  become  very  tenfe, 

fo 
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io  that  no  Circulation  can  any  lon¬ 
ger  be  maintained  in  the  Part  it  af¬ 
fects,  the  Veflels  and  Fibres  of  it 
give  way,  and  burft ;  and,  of  courfe, 
thefe  inflamed  Juices  are  thereby  be¬ 
come  extra  vafated  ;  the  lacerated  Parts, 
having  their  Blood-  veflels  thus  de- 
ftroyed,  thereby  become  Sloughs  fit 
to  be  call;  off  by  the  Granulation  of 
young  Flefh  at  the  Extremity  of  the 


Blood-veflels  which  are  not  deftroyed. 
And  this  may  demon  ft  rate,  that  all 
Matter  is  produced  from  one  and  the 
fame  Caufe,  as  well  that  from  an  Impo- 
ftumation,  as  that  from  an  open  Sore. 


All  other  Parts  of  the  Blood  are 
more  perfpirable  than  Matter,  becaufe 
every  Particle  of  Matter  is  a  real 
Bladder  or  Bubble  of  Air ;  and  it 
thence  becomes  very  difficult  for  it 
to  efcape.  This  may  fhew  why  the 

U  3  to 
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firft  Fluid,  which  proceeded  from 
the  ruptured  Vefiels  in  an  incipient 
Impoftumation,  may  in  time  per- 
fpire,  and  leave  behind  it  only  what 
is  called  digefted  Matter  ;  fo  that, 
when  thefe  Tumors  are  opened  be¬ 
fore  Granulation  be  quite  formed,  and 
the  hr  ft  Fluid  not  perfpired  away 
from  the  more  perfect  Matter,  you 
then  find  the  Sore  continue  undi- 
gefted,  and  in  a  crude  State,  for  a 
long  time  ;  that  is  to  fay,  till  Granu¬ 
lation  is  formed  j  which  is  always  the 
longer  for  having  opened  the  Tumor 
too  foon,  becaufe  the  Air  prevents  its 
coming  to  Digeftion  fo  foon  as  it 
would  otherwife  have  done.  It  is 
better  to  fuppurate  thefe  Tumors  al¬ 
ways  as  they  proceed  from  peccant 
Matter  in  the  Blood,  than  attempt  to 
difcufs  them  ;  and,  when  they  are 
opened,  they  fhould  be  drefled  with 

fuch 
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fuch  a  Balfam  as  I  formerly  recom¬ 
mended,  which  fhould  be  compofed 
of  the  moft  fragrant  Sorts  of  Gums 
or  Turpentines,  let  down  with  good 
Oil  to  a  thin  Confidence ;  they  fhould 
he  fuch  as  the  Gummi  Elemi,  the 
Strafburgh  Turpentine,  the  Balm  of 
Gilead ,  the  natural  Balfam,  S tor  ax, 
and  the  like.  A  Balfam  made  of  fome 
of  thefe,  mixed  with  Oil,  may  help 
Nature  to  complete  a  Cure,  by  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  injured  Parts  by  the 
Affiftance  of  Granulation.  If  to 
this  Balfam  you  add  fome  eflential 
Oils,  fuch  as  the  Oil  of  Cloves,  or 
that  of  Amber,  or  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  as  the  fetid  or  putrid  Matter 
lodged  in  the  Sloughs  of  fome  of 
thefe  Impoftumations  are  fometimes 
fo  acrid,  as  to  tin&ure  your  Probe 
on  the  immediate  Touch  ;  and  as 
it  will  alfo  excoriate  whatever  Parts 
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it  touches ;  fo  the  Warmth  and  Fra- 
grancy  of  thefe  Oils  feem  to  me  to  be 
bed  able  tofubdue  the  poifonous  Ichor y 
and  convey  thereby  the  Balfam  to  the 
living  Parts. 

I  think,  from  what  I  have  nowfhewn, 
that  the  Phlegm  here  Ipoken  of  being 
depolited  on  fome  particular  Part, 
the  Globules  of  Blood  may  be  thereby 
caught  and  retained  in  it  as  in  a  Net ; 
and  thus,  when  this  Phlegm  quite  pre¬ 
vails  over  the  Globules  of  the  Blood, 
and  operates  alone,  it  may  be  the 
Caufe  of  all  cold  Tumors ;  but,  when 
mixed  with  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
Parts  of  the  Blood,  this  hot  or  inflamed 

r 

Tumor  called  a  cPhlogofs  or  Phlegmon 
is  likewife  produced,  and  may  origi¬ 
nally  haveobtained  its  Name  from  it. 

%  *  » 

Having  confldered  what  may  be 

the  Effed  of  Phlegm,  when  it  does 


not 
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not  fo  far  abound  in  the  Blood  as 

\ 

not  to  have  quite  deftroyed  its  Tex¬ 
ture,  I  ihall  proceed  to  fhew  the  Con- 
fequence  of  it,  when  it  is  fo  far  be¬ 
come  predominant,  as  to  be  the  chief 
Governor  in  the  Garifon. 

1 

Whoever  obferves  the  different 
Appearances  the  Blood  of  the  fame 
Perfon  makes  at  different  times,  may 
be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  that 
the  Diftmfiions  I  have  made  have  a 
great  Probability  in  them ;  for,  after 
catching  Cold,  on  the  fir  ft  letting 
Blood,  you  will  find  the  Globules  of 
Blood  appear  as  florid  as  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient  had  received  no  Cold ;  but  yet, 
on  its  Handing  awhile,  fomefiize  will 
appear  to  be  here  and  there  inter- 
fperfed  in  it.  This  is  the  State  of  it  I 
have  been  {peaking  of,  that  is,  when 
it  may  produce  an  Inflammation. 

The 
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The  next  State  of  it  is,  when,  ofi 
letting  Blood,  it  appears  not  to  have 
its  Globules  fair  nor  florid  in  their 
Colour ;  but  its  Parts  float  as  if 
fome  Oil  had  been  mixed  with 
them,  and  feem  inclinable  to  fepa- 
rate  from  each  other  ;  and,  when 
it  begins  to  grow  cold,  it  appears 
to  become  one  Quantity  of  Size  or 
Phlegm,  without  any  red  Colour  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  as  though  its  Globules 
had  been  diffolved,  or  abforbed  into 
the  fizy  Parts.  Now,  when  it  makes 
this  Appearance,  I  then,  with  many 
of  the  Antients,  fuppofe  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  to  be  in  a  depraved  State ;  and 
from  hence  there  feem  to  arife  all 
cold  Tumors,  or  thofe  which  are 
called  Tumors  by  Congeftion  ;  which 
induces  me  to  treat  of  them  in  their 
Order.  And,  firft,  I  fhall  treat  of 
Scrophulous  Glands. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Diforders  on  Scrophulous 

Glands. 

T  HAVE  formerly  fhewn,  that, 
in  a  found  State,  the  Ufe  of 
the  Glands  is  to  fecrete  the  various 
Juices  they  were  deligned  for,  at  the 
fame  time  fending  back  into  the  Mafs 
fuch  Parts  of  the  Blood  from  which 
they  were  fecreted  :  From  whence 
it  will  appear,  that,  when  the 
Blood  becomes  unfound  by  its  be¬ 
ing  intangled  in  an  Abundance  of 
this  Phlegm,  inftead  of  the  Glands 
being  the  Servants  and  Affiftants 
of  the  Body,  they  become  deftru&ive ' 
Enemies  to  Nature  j  for,  from  the 
Blood  being  thus  entangled,  which 
fhould  ever  be  vigorous  and  active, 

X  this 
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this  cold  Phlegm  quite  choaks  up 
thefe  Glands,  from  its  glewy  Quali¬ 
ty  ;  and,  from  being  retained  there 
too  long,  it  becomes  rancid,  and  con¬ 
sequently  acrid  ;  and  fo,  by  (low  De¬ 
grees,  it  deftroys  the  Subftance  of 
them,  by  which  they  appear,  on 
opening  them,  as  if  they  had  con¬ 
tained  Curds  and  Whey.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  do  not  produce  a  Fluid 
in  them,  but  fwell  to  a  great  De¬ 
gree,  growing  hard  without  any  In¬ 
flammation  :  And  as  there  are  every¬ 
where  Du£ts  leading  from  each  neigh¬ 
bouring  Gland,  which  fecrete  the 
fame  Kind  of  Fluid  from  thefe  Du<fls 

) 

they  affecl  one  another,  till  I  have 
frequently  obfcrved  Clufters  of  them 
on  each  Side  of  the  Neck  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  tied  together  by  their  Dudls,  as 
Grapes  are  by  their  Stems  to  the 
Bunch  ;  and  though  thefe  feverally 

3  are 
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are  by  the  Anatomifts  called  conglo¬ 
bated  Glands,  yet,  when  they  are 
thus  difeafed,  they  become,  to  Appear¬ 
ance,  one  conglomerate  Gland.  Now 
in  either  Cafe  the  Patient  can  be  cured 
by  no  other  proper  Means  than  by 
difcharging  this  phlegmatic  Matter, 
either  from  opening  thefe  cold  impoftu- 
mated  Glands,  or  from  dividing  fuch  of 
them  as  will  not  have  a  Fluid  in  them, 
and  afterwards  turning outtheirlnfides 
by  your  Spatule  or  Fingers :  By  either 
of  thefe  Means  the  Blood  maybeexone- 
rated  ofthisPoifon  better  than  by  any 
Internals;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  certain, 
that,  in  all  the  obftru&ed  Parts  of 
the  Body,  even  in  the  Bones  them- 
felves,  till  you  difcharge  the  peccant 
Matter,  and  give  a  Vent  to  it  from 
the  Part  it  poffeffes,  you  never  cure 
the  Patient  properly  :  for,  if  the  Dif- 
eafe  lies  in  the  Medulla ,  till  you  open 

X  z  the 
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the  Bone  which  confined  it,  you  may 
purge,  nay,  falivate  the  Patient  to 
no  Purpofe ;  for  what  is  once  de^ 
ftroyed,  will  ever  remain  fo.  In  like 
manner,  thefe  indurated  Glands  now 
fpoken  of,  by  your  opening  lome  of 
them,  the  Sores  from  thence  arifing 
will  difcharge  fuch  Matter  from  the 
Blood,  and  neighbouring  Glands,  as 
caufed  their  Difeafe ;  and,  from  a 
Continuance  of  fuch  a  local  Dif¬ 
charge,  more  Health  is  produced  ge¬ 
nerally  than  by  all  other  Means. 

I  could  treat  of  the  Melliferis ,  and 
other  cold  Tumors ;  but  I  hope  I 
have  faid,  in  this  Chapter  on  ftru- 
mous  Glands,  enough  to  fhew,  that 
their  Origin  proceeds  from  this  Phlegm 
now  delcribed.  They,  who  pretend 
to  know  otherwife,  would  do  well  to 
inform  the  World  of  it  ;  for,  before 

this, 
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this,  I  never  knew  any  one  attempt 
to  £hew  how  this  Phlegm  was  formed, 
or  of  what  it  was  produced.  Never- 
thelefs,  before  I  leave  the  Conlidera- 
tion  of  this  diflolved  State  of  the 
Blood,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  hint 
at  the  Caufe  of  Rheumatifms,  as  alfo 
proceeding  from  this  glewy  Matter, 
by  its  adhering  to  the  Mufcles,  which 
fhould  ever,  in  a  healthy  State,  move 
in  a  Sinovia ,  fuch  as  the  Joints  and 
Tendons  are  endued  with,  for  their 
more  eafy  Motion.  Now,  when  the 
Mufcles  and  Tendons,  inftead  of  it, 
are  entangled  with  fuch  a  glewy 
Matter  as  the  Phlegm  is  defcribed  to 
be,  I  apprehend  this  may  be  the  Caufe 
of  a  Rheumatifm ;  but  I  forbear,  left 
I  fhould  grow  too  prolix,  and  there¬ 
fore  fhall  endeavour  no  farther  to  de¬ 
fer  ibe  any  other  Difeafes-  proceeding 
from  Phlegm ;  but  remark  only  fo 

much, 
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much,  that  what  can  cure  luch  a 
depraved  State  of  the  Blood,  muft 
proceed  from  a  Change  of  Air,  or 
fuch  Medicines  as  will,  from  the  Pri¬ 
mes  Vice ,  create  new  and  found  Glo¬ 
bules  to  the  Blood,  to  overcome  this 
Size. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  lpeak 
of  fuch  Inflammation  as  proceeds 
from  the  Bile,  and  firft  of  the  Ery¬ 
fpelas. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Erysipelas. 

A  S  I  apprehend,  an  Eryfpelas , 
^  from  its  Colour,  proceeds  from 
the  Bile,  I  fhall  therefore  firft  deferibe 
the  Eryfpelas  in  its  Appearance ;  and 
then  fpeak  fomething  of  the  Bile  it- 
felf. 


An 
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An  Eryfipelas  is  an  Inflammation 
much  paler  than  a  Phlegmon ,  from 
whence  many  have  confidered  it  as  a 
Phlegmon ,  afle&ing  the  Surface  of  the 
Skin  and  capillary  Blood- veflels  only. 
It  afreets  all  Parts  of  the  Body  as  a 
P hlegmon  does ;  but  it  is  demonftrably 
of  another  Nature  from  that  of  the 
Phlegmon ;  for  it  is  as  much  of  a 
yellow  Colour  as  of  a  red,  which  is 
no  CharaCteriftic  of  the  Phlegmon. 
Now  as  the  Bile  is  the  only  Fluid 
belonging  to  the  Body  which  has  this 
yellow  TinCture  in  it,  and  as  the  Ex¬ 
crements,  and  what  elfe  has  the  Tin¬ 
cture  of  Yellow  in  it,  are  known  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Bile  only,  had  no  Au¬ 
thor  before  me  deferibed  it  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Bile,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  Obfervations  I  have  made, 
that  an  Eryfipelas  mull  proceed  from 
Choler  or  Bile  ;  for  which  Reafbn  it 

will 
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will  not  be  improper  to  defcribe  the 
Formation  of  the  Bile,  with  its  Ufes. 

The  Bile  is  a  Fluid  of  a  deep-yel¬ 
low  Colour,  feparated  in  a  very  great 
Quantity  by  the  Liver :  Its  Receptacle 
is  the  Gall-bladder,  which  is  tied 
to  the  Liver :  It  has  a  Du6t  into  the 
‘Pylorus,  or  Lower  Orifice  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  more  readily  to  meet  with 
fuch  other  Juices  as  are  neceflary  to 
form  firft  of  all  a  milky  Softnefs,  and 
a  Slipperinefs  in  the  Chyme,  as  it 
paffes  along  the  Duodenum,  the  Je¬ 
junum,  and  I  lion  ;  for  on  thefe  the 
Ladleals  are  bellowed.  My  Intent  is 
not  to  go  farther  with  the  Paflage  of 
the  Chvle  from  hence  into  the  Blood ; 
but  to  fhew  the  Nature  of  the  Bile 
only,  and  to  demonftrate  its  Ufe  in 
as  brief  and  exprefs  a  Manner  as  I 
can.  It  bears  the  neareft  Refem- 

blance 
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blance  (of  any  thing  factitious)  to 
the  Lixivium  Capitals^  when  it  is 
mixed  with  Oil  j  for,  if  you  add  warm 
Water  to  either  of  thefe,  they  in- 
ftantly  give  it  a  gteat  Slipperinefs,  and 
the  Appearance  of  Milk  ;  belides,  it 
anfwers  the  fame  Ufe  in  fcouting  any 
thing  withal,  as  the  Lixivium  will 
do  ;  fo  that  this  will  prove  it  to  be 
a  Fluid  of  more  Activity  than  any 
other  in  the  Body  :  And,  as  I  have 
hinted  before,  that  the  mildeft  Fluids, 
when  out  of  their  Bounds,  produce 
bad  EffeCts,  what  muff  be  the  Con- 
fequence,  when  the  Bile,  which  is 
this  acrid  firft  Mover  of  all  the  reft, 
{hall  happen  to  ftray  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  Bounds,  and  break  into  the  Blood, 
after  it  is  become  perfeCt  ?  Is  it  any 
Wonder  that  it  fhould  diffolve  the 
Globules  of  the  Blood,  and  caufe 
feme  of  them  to  pafs  with  it  where 

Y  they 
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they  fhould  not  ?  And  thence,  if  they 
appear  on  the  Surface  of  the  Skin,  it 
is  called  an  Fryfipelas ,  or  St.  Antony’s- 
Fine  ;  II  on  the  Inteftines,  a  bilious 
Colic,  &>c. 

In  the  Cure  of  either,  great  Re¬ 
gard  muft  be  had  to  the  bleedino-  of 
the  Patient,  and  what  elfe  is  properly 
prefcribed. 

/ 

There  is  a  mild  Sort  of  this  Dif- 
eafe,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  Heat  of  the  Sun  drying  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Skin  of  tender  Perfons  9 
but  this  I  look  upon  as  a  fpurious  or 
weak  Species  of  the  St.  Antony’s 
Fire ,  without  any  Fever,  which  the 
other  always  has ;  and  a  little  Oil  of 
Aunonds,  or  the  like,  generally  cures 
it  in  a  Day  or  two.  As  to  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Species  of  it,  I  can  fhew,  that 

3  it 
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it  not  only  affe&s  the  Surface  of  the 
Skin,  but  I  have  known  it  often  im- 
poftumate,  and  bring  away  the  Mem- 
brana  adipofa  in  Sloughs,  with  the 
Difcharge  of  the  Matter  occafion’d 

I  might  drew  moreover,  that  the 
Bile  out  of  its  due  Bounds  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  Jaundice,  and  many 
other  Difeafes,  which  for  Brevity’s 
fake  I  fhall  forbear  to  treat  further  of. 


thereby 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Common  Herpes,  and  of 
Excoriation. 

"OEFORE  I  leave  the  Difeales 
which  affect  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  I  chufe  to  lpeak  of  the  Caules 
of  the  common  Herpes ,  or  Pimples 

Y  2  .  which 
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which  the  Skin  is  liable  to  be  affected 
withal ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
account  for  the  Excoriations  of  it ;  as 
I  apprehend  both  Difeafes  proceed 
from  a  Redundancy  of  the  Salts  of 
the  Blood.  Now,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  that  of  Neceflity  the  Blood 
muff:  abound  with  Salts,  which  are' 
left  therein  by  the  Aliment  that  nou- 
rffhes  us  (for  all  Things  have  Salt 
in  them),  fo,  were  it  not  for  the 
two  Outlets  of  thefe  Salts  from  the 
Blood,  I  mean  the  Kidneys,  and  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  infinite  Difeafes  in  us. 

*  •  *  1  ' 

••  -  •  ■  4 

r 

As  to  thofe  which  are  produced 
from  them  in  the  Kidneys,  I  fhall 
treat  of  them  in  another  Place  ;  but 
as,  by  the  Difcharge  of  the  Sweat,  the 
Skin  is  liable  to  have  thefe  Salts  at 
certain  Seafons  left  in  the  Glands  of 

V  *  - 
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it,  they  are  thereby  heated  and  in¬ 
flamed  To  as  to  make  the  Appear¬ 
ances  which  are  called  Herpes  or* 
Pimpl  es ;  and  from  the  Spiculce  of 
thefe  Salts  the  great  Itching  is  occa- 
•  fion’d. 


In  like  manner  all  Excoriations  of 
the  Body  may  from  thefe  Salts  be 
accounted  for.  As  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin  are  defigned  for  the  Difcharge 
of  the  Sweat,  fo,  when  they  happen 
to  be  overcharged  with  thefe  Salts, 
they  become  quite  cauftical,  not  only 
eroding  the  Cuticula ,  but  even  ul¬ 
cerating  the  Skin;  particularly  under 
the  Toes  and  behind  the  Ears  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  other  Emundtories  of 
the  Body. 


As  both  Dileafes  are  occaflon’d 
from  a  Redundancy  of  thefe  Salts, 
|3athing  or  Walking  the  Skin  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  with  warm  Water,  will,  as 
it  difcharges  the  Enemy  externally, 
greatly  conduce  to  the  Cure  of  both, 
with  more  Safety  than  any  dry¬ 
ing  or  purging  Means  can.  For  I 
have  known  many,  who,  by  the  Ufe 
of  Pin-dull:  Sprinkled  in  their  Stock¬ 
ings,  and  ether  vitriolic  Remedies 
u Ic’d  to  dry  and  repel  the  Humour 
occafion’d  by  iweaty  Feet,  look  as 
if  they  had  been  poifon’d.  But  when 
Ulcerations  are  produced  by  thefe 
Salts,  I  have  found  a  foft  digeftive 
Cerate  of  great  Service  in  their  Cure, 
when  applied  conflantly  after  wafh- 
ing  the  Feet  and  Toes. 
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chap,  xi  ir. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  Tu  mors  proceeding  from 

Melancholy. 

TTAVING  fliewn,  that  Blood, 

A  Phlegm. ,  and  Choler  are  pro¬ 

ductive  of  various  Dileafes,  it  remains 
that  I  rurther  fhew,  agreeable  to  the 
Opinion  of  the  Antients,  that  the 
Blood  at  certain  Seafons  is  liable  to 
necome  vroid  of  all  Floridnefs,  appear¬ 
ing  a] mod:  as  black  as  Ink,  which  the 
Antients  have  termed  the  atra  Bills, 
or  Melancholy  of  the  Blood.  When 
it  is  in  this  State,  carcinomatous  and 
cancerous  Difeafes  are  faid  to  be  oc- 
caiioned  irom  thence.  Now,  as  I 
have  laid  before,  whether  we  have 
Sagacity  enough  to  find  them  out  or 
not,  every  known  Difeafe  mu  ft  have  , 


a 


I 
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a  certain  regular  Caufe  for  producing 
it :  Becaufe,  if  a  Cancer ,  for  Inftance, 
be  known  to  be  fo,  as  it  mufl  be  from 
the  regular  Appearance  it  makes  j 
then  of  courfe  this  mull  proceed  from 
a  regular  firft  Caufe. 

Now,  fince  every  Surgeon  of  any 
Degree  of  Practice  knows,  that  the 
Blood,  efpecially  of  elderly  Women, 
who  want  the  ufual  Benefit  of  Na¬ 
ture,  is  frequently  of  an  aduft  Com¬ 
plexion  ;  and  moreover,  fince  it  is 
generally  found,  that  thefe  People 
now  defcribed  are  moft  liable  to  can¬ 
cerous  Complaints,  why  may  not  tne 
Antients  be  regarded  in  this  Particu¬ 
lar  as  well  as  in  moft  others ;  feeing 
that  thofe  who  oppofe  their  Senti¬ 
ments  eftablifti  nothing  in  the  Place 
of  what  they  would  deftroy  ?  I  can 
add  one  Obfervation  of  my  own  to 

countenance 
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countenance  this  Opinion,  which  is, 
that  I  feldom  take  off  a  cancerous 
Breaft  but  I  look  for  fome  black  Spots 
in  the  Glands  of  it ;  and  I  fcarce  ever 
fail  to  find  them  appear  like  a  Drop 
of  Ink,  fometimes  only  in  one  Gland, 
fometimes  in  divers  Parts  of  the 
Bread:, 

Whatever  this  Poifon  i is  which  oc- 
cafions  a  Cancer,  it  is  a  very  deadly 
one,  but  yet  not  fo  fatal  as  to  have 
the  Cure  of  it  always  defpair’d  of : 
For  it  is  frequently  local,  and  then 
Extirpation  will  cure  it.  The  Difficulty 
of  its  Cure  proceeds  from  its  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  being  come  at;  becaufe,  when 
the  Operator  thinks  he  has  extirpated 
the  Whole,  fome  diftant  unperceiv’d 
Glands,  from  the  Communication  of 
their  Dudts  with  the  former,  have 
render’d  the  Cure  incomplete. 

'  '  •  '  Z  I 
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I  confefs,  from  thele  Confidera" 
tiom  for  the  Benefit  of  human  Life, 
a  Surgeon  who  may  be  admired  for 
prefer ving  Limbs  on,  deferves  more 
Commendation  than  the  beft  ope¬ 
rating  Surgeon  that  ever  liv’d,  who 
only  may  be  able  to  boaftof  the  Num¬ 
bers  he  has  taken  off. 

I  have  faid  all  that  I  fhall  offer  on 
this  Head ;  only  wifh,  if  this  be  not> 
the  Caufe  for  the  Origin  of  a  Cancer , 
that  it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
others  to  give  a  better  Reafon  for  it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP,  XIV. 

SECT.  I. 

% 

Of  the  O  P  H  T  H  A  LMIA. 

¥  SHALL  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
Ophthalmia ,  and  fome  Difeafes  of 
the  Eye;  chufing  to  keep  as  near  to 
the  Method  I  firft  propofed  as  pofll- 
bie ;  which  was,  to  confider  fuch  Dif- 
tempers  as  affect  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  thole 
of  the  Bones.  And  although  the  Eye 
be  not  efteemed  a  Part  of  the  Cutis, 
yet  it  is  a  Part  in  the  View :  But,  as 
I  propofe  in  this,  and  in  all  I  have 
written,  or  {hall  write,  to  {peak  only 
of  fuch  Thing  s  as  have  not  (at  leaft 
not  to  my  Knowlege)  been  remarked 
by  any  one  elfe,  I  intend  to  be  as 

Z  2  brief 
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brief  and  explicit  as  the  Subjed  will 
admit. 


The  Ophthahnia  is  a  general  Name 
for  a  Phlegmon ,  or  Inflammation  of 
the  Eye.  The  Caufe  of  it  frequently 
proceeds  from  taking  Cold,  a  fcro- 
phulous  Diforder,  or  fome  external 
Accident :  Of  all  which  I  think  I 
have  already  fo  fully  treated,  that  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  more  in 
this  Place.  But  that  which  I  inflft 
on,  as  knowing  it  from  long  Expe¬ 
rience,  is,  that,  from  all  the  Authors 
I  have  read  on  this  Difeafe,  nothing 
has  been  lefs  underftood  by  them  than 
its  Cure.  For,  as  I  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Holpital  to  take  care  of  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  I  have  prefcribed 
to  fo  many  of  them  in  my  Time, 
that  I  am  quite  fatisfied,  let  the  firft 

Caufe 
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Caufe  of  thefe  Inflammations  be 
what  it  may,  nothing  but  topical  Ap¬ 
plications  will  cure  them  boon  ;  and 
in  the  worft  of  them,  which  are  cu¬ 
rable,  I  find  no  Difficulty  in  doing 
it  by  Topics  only. 

When  the  Body  feems  eaiy  in 
other  Refpeffs,  I  confider  it  as  a 
Strangulation  or  a  Stricture  left  on 
the  Blood-veffels  of  the  ConjunSHva 
and  of  the  Cornea.,  which  wants 
an  external  Relief ;  and,  as  I  faid 
before,  when  I  fee  any  Part  inflamed, 
I  begin  to  think  from  whence  the 
Obftru&ion  or  Strangulation  of  the 
Part  can  proceed,  and  how  I  may 
be  able  to  take  off  its  Stricture  :  And 
after  having  found,  that  Bleeding  and 
Purging  will  do  little  toward  per¬ 
forming  the  Cure,  and  perceiving  that 
fome  had  made  a  Scarification  of 

■  the 
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the  Cornea  by  a  Beard  of  Barley, 
and  thereby  boafted  their  Succefs  in 
its  Cure,  I  confidered,  that  the  Good 
ariiing  from  thence  mud;  proceed 
from  its  juft  cutting  into  the  firft 
Laminae  of  the  Cornea ,  fo  far  only  as 
to  open  the  Extremities  of  the  Rami¬ 
fications  of  the  Arteries  ;  and  from 
reflecting  on  the  Caufe,  by  which 
the  Cure  from  Scarification  could  be 
made,  I  apprehended  that,  if  it  was 
performed,  it  muft  proceed  from  the 
Strictures  of  thole  Veffels  being  taken 
off  by  their  weeping  through  thefe 
very  flight  Wounds  made  by  the 
Beard  of  Barley, 

This  Confideration  put  me  on  try¬ 
ing  it  fome  (harper  Waters  than  thofe 
which  had  hitherto  been  ufed,  might 
not,  from  their  vitriolic  Quality,  crop 
the  Points  of  thefe  inflamed  Arteries 
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as  effectually  as  bruiting  them  with 
the  Barley-beard  was  faid  to  do,  but 
with  more  Certainty :  And  there¬ 
upon  I  made  the  Trial,  by  dipping 
a  Pencil  into  a  Water,  and  drawing 
it  through  the  Eyes  four  times  a  Day ; 
fome  of  which  I  at  firff  thought  too 
ftrong,  but  afterwards  found  they 
would  bear  the  Application  of  one 
made  much  ftronger  than  any  I  ever 
met  with  in  the  Prefcriptions  of  any 
Author  with  good  Succefs,  without 
giving  any  Internals ;  and  how  this 
Method  has  fucceeded,  the  Patients 
who  have  tried  can  bell:  teftify. 

I  have  obferved,  that  all  thofe  Wa¬ 
ters,  which  are  reckoned  among  the 
cooling  Tribe,  fuch  as  Frog-lpawn, 
Plantain -Water,  and  the  like,  have 
rather  increased  the  Inflammation  ; 
but  the  fharpeft  fort  immediately 
4  pive 
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give  Eafe.  This  I  am  fure  I  can  fay, 
that  I  never  faw  Calomel  adminifter’d 
in  an  Ophthalmia ,  but  that  the  Eye 
was  more  inflamed  thereby :  And  I 
think  it  natural  it  fhould  be  fo  ;  for, 
by  all  that  we  can  fpeculate  on  the 
internal  Ufe  of  Mercury,  we  can  no 
otherwife  account  for  its  Operation, 
than  as  it  fplits  and  rarefies  the  dif- 
eafed  Parts  of  the  Blood,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  more  apt  to  pafs  fuch  ob- 
ffruded  Parts  of  the  Body,  as  they 

could  not  enter  before. 


Now  as  the  Inflammation  of  the 
Cornea,  in  Fevers,  will,  fometimes  ap¬ 
pear  fo  very  delicate,  as  to  caufe  it 
to  referable  burnifh’d  Steel,  fo,  after 


greatly  inflamed  Ophthalmies,  it  will 
make  the  fame  Appearance  ;  and,  in 
either  Cafe,  if,  by  giving  Mercury  to 
the  Patient,  you  do  not  pufh  off  the 

Obftrudtion, 
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Obftruftion,  you  load  the  Cornea  the 
more. 

The  Cornea  is  fo  conftrudted,  as  to 

* 

admit  the  Rays  of  Light  to  pafs  thro’ 
it  in  the  greatefl  Perie&ion ;  from 
whence  it  is  proved  to  be  more  pel¬ 
lucid  than  Glafs ;  and  therefore  its 
Blood-  veffels  cannot  be  perceived  but 
in  an  Inflammation  ;  which  is,  when 
they  are  firangled.  And  at  fuch  a 
time,  the  Ufe  of  Mercury  will  croud 
them  with  Blood  ftill  more.  And 
this  Confederation  may  ferve  to  fhew 
why  cancerous  Glands  alio  are  fre¬ 
quently  loaded  by  the  Ufe  of  Mer¬ 
cury. 

1  '  1 

Having  now  completed  my  Pur- 
pofe  in  the  foregoing  Treatife  on  the 
Inflammation  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye, 

and  not  intending  to  offer  any  thing 

A  a  but 
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but  what  I  think  may  be  a  new  Con¬ 
ception  of  my  own,  I  fhall  juft  treat 
of  the  Anchilops  and  ASgilops ,  and 
fay  no  more  concerning  the  Eye. 


SECT.  II.  " 

Of  the  Anchilops  and  ^EgiloP'S. 

rpH  E  Anchilops  is  a  Tumor  pto- 
ceeding  from  an  Obftru&ion  of 
die  Saccus  lacrymalis.  In  order  to 
render  the  mechanical  Caufe  of  this 
Difeafe  more  intelligible,  it  will  be 
neceflary  firft  to  defcribe  the  Saccus 
Jacrymalis}  and  its  Ufe. 

The  Saccus  l aery  malts  is  a  Bag 
lodged  in  the  inner  Canthus  of  the 
Eye,  juft  under  the  PunEla  lacryma- 
lia.  Its  Ufe  is  to  receive  the  Tears, 
with  which  the  Eye  is  kept  moift, 

4  that 


i 
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that  it  may  thereby  move  with  more 
Freedom.  There  is  one  Dudt  into 
this  Bag  out  of  the  Eye  to  convey 
the  Tears  into  it,  which  would  other- 
wife  overflow  the  Eye-lids ;  and  an¬ 
other  Du£t  out  of  it  into  the  Nofe, 
to  convey  the  fuperfluous  Quantity 
of  Tears  down  the  Noftril. 

This,  for  my  prefent  Purpole,  is 
all  the  Defcription  I  need  give  of  it ; 
except  in  this  material  Circumftance* 
that  it  is  lined  with  a  Mucus ,  as  I 
have  faid  all  the  Ducts  of  the  Body 
are,  to  defend  it  from  the  Acrimony 
and  Inflammation  which  the  Tears 
would  otherwife  occaflon  in  it.  Now 
whenever  the  lower  Du£t  of  this 
Saccus  becomes  obftru&ed,  by  the 
Ey  e-lids  fhutting  together,  and 
thereby  driving  the  Tears  through 
the  Punfla  lachrymalia  into  the  Sac- 

A  a  2  cu$ 
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cus  (if  at  that  time  its  lower  Duct 
into  the  Nofe  be  flopped)  the  Saccus 
becomes  fo  diflended  with  the  Tears, 
that  the  mucous  Glands,  whichfhould 
only  line  the  Bag  with  no  more  than 
is  juft  fufficient,  are  by  this  means 
fo  ftimulated,  as  to  difcharge  Mucus 
enough  to  fill  up  the  Saccus  ;  fo  that 
the  Tears  can  find  no  Adrnilfion 

This  Mucus ,  by  lying  there,  pro¬ 
duces  an  Inflammation ;  and  from 
hence  arifes  the  Tumor  here  defcribed 
called  the  Anchilops. 

When  the  Tumor  -is  formed,  if 
you  prefs  it  hard  with  your  Finger, 
it  difcharges  no  Matter  into  the  Eye, 
but  a  large  Quantity  of  Mucus ,  not 
lefs  fometimes  than  a  Tea-fpoonful. 
When  it  breaks  of  its  own  accord,  it 

degenerates 
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degenerates  in  time  into  a  Fiftula  la- 
crymalis ;  if  not,  you  mull:,  in  order 
to  cure  it,  open  it  with  a  Knife,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  a  Cauftic,  which  would 
take  away  great  Part  of  the  Skin, 
and  thereby  caufe  a  much  greater 
Scar :  Beftdes,  notwithftanding  the 
Cauftic,  you  are  frequently  obliged 
to  ufe  other  means  to  go  deeper 
through  the  Saccus.  However,  it 
muft  be  cured  as  the  Fijlula  lacry- 
malis ,  which  is  another  Name  for  the 
/Egilops.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
treat  further  of  the  Manner  of  their 
Cure. 


SECT* 


I 


I 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Fistula  Lacrymalis. 

rF'HE  ALgilops  and  Fifula  lacry¬ 
malis  being  the  fame,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  I  need  go  no  farther 
to  fhewwherein  its  Cure  mull  conlift. 
Therefore,  till  thefe  difeafed  Glands 
of  the  Saccus  lacrymalis  are  deftroy’d, 
no  Cure  can  be  obtain’d  :  To  which 
End,  if  the  Aperture  or  Fifula  be 
not  large  enough,  I  divide  it,  and 
make  it  fo  either  with  a  Pair  of  Probe 
Sciflars,  or  the  Knife,  till  I  can,  by 
the  Help  of  my  triangular  Probe,  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  Saccus  itfelf  fome 
acrimonious  Medicine,  which  may 
excoriate  and  deftroy  the  diftended 
and  difeafed  Glands  of  it.  When 
this  is  done,  the  Cure  is  in  a  great 
meafure  effected  :  to  which  end  I 

have 


/ 
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have  fometimes  ufed  the  ‘Puhis  An¬ 
gelicas  ;  at  others  I  have  dipped  my 
Lint  in  a  little  of  the  Lixivium  capi¬ 
tal  :  But  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
deftroy  the  Saccus  quite  through  into 
the  Eye,  which  indeed  I  have  never 
yet  feen  done/  The  Saccus  has  often 
burft  of  itfelf,  and  from  thence  has 
occasion’d  a  Foulnefs  in  the  Os  Un¬ 
guis  ;  and  when  the  Bone  has  come 
away,  the  Saccus  has  heal’d  up.  • 

This  Accident  has  given  Rife  to  a 
very  injudicious  Proposition  toward 
obtaining  a  Cure  ;  and  that  was,  to 
burn  with  a  Cautery  thro’  the  Os 
Unguis ,  that  thereby  the  Matter  might 
have  a  Paffage  from  the  Saccus  down 
the  Noftril.  How  injudicious  this 
Thought  is,  will  appear  to  any  one, 
who  coniiders,  that,  by  the  fame 
means  that  Nature  fills  up  this  Wound 


on 
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on  the  Outfi.de  of  the  Nofe,  fhe  muff 
heal  it  up  on  the  Infide  alfo.  More-1 
over,  as  the  Perforation  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium  is  ever  filled  up  by  a  membra¬ 
nous  or  bony  Subftance,  fo  mull  this. 

I  have  feen  a  Cautery  apply’d  for 
this  Purpofe,  which  deftroy’d  the  Cre- 
fitwn  or  Edge  of  the  Eye-lid  to  fuch 
a  Degree  as  to  caufe  a  Lippitude, 
which  proved  a  worfe  Difeafe  than 
the  former. 

""  t  '  *  ,  1 

Others  have  preferr’d  perforating 
the  Bone  only  with  a  cold  Inftru- 
ment ;  but  the  Impropriety  of  both 
Methods  is  equal. 

Cures  may  have  been  performed 
by  thefe  Methods ;  but  then  they 
happen’d  by  deftroying  the  Saccus 
by  the  Accident  of  Burning  or  Per¬ 
foration  * 


/ 
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foration  5  and  fo  the  Inflammation 
it  occafion’d  crifped  it  up  :  But  I 
have  fo  often  found  the  Method  I  at 
•  firft  prefcribed  for  the  Cure  of  this 
prove  effeftual,  that  I  dare  pronounce 
it  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed ;  keep¬ 
ing  it  open  with  a  Tent  dipped  in 
the  red  Digeftive  for  feme  time  ;  or, 
if  the  Saccus  have  been  diftended 
very  largely,  it  may  be  kept  open 
with  a  fmall  filver  Pipe,  till  it  comes 
to  unite  •  but  I  never  faw  it  do  other- 
wife  than  well  by  this  Method.  For 
the  fame  Reafon  I  offer’d  for  treat¬ 
ing  of  thefe  Difeafes  of  the  Eye,  I 
fhall  treat  of  feme  which  affect  the 
‘Penis.  And  fir  ft, 
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,  t 

CHAP.  XV. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  a  G  OMORRHOE  A. 

A  Gonorrhoea  proceeds  from  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  that  Mu¬ 
cus,  which,  in  a  healthy  State,  fhould 
only  line  the  urinary  Pail  age. 

It  is  generally  occafioned  from  an 
Excoriation  of  the  Glands  which  line 
the  Urethra  ;  as  frequently  thole  un¬ 
der  the  Prepuce  are  by  the  fameCaufe 
from  a  venereal  Taint  after  Coition. 
But  there  is  fuch  a  material  Differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Manner  wherein  the  Ure¬ 
thra  is  afFe&ed  with  this  Poifon,  that 

i 

it  will  be  neceflary  to  treat  further  of 
it. 
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If  it  happens,  that,  after  Coition 
with  an  unfound  Perfon,  the  mu¬ 
cous  Glands  only  of  the  Urethra 
are  heated  thereby,  and  from  thence 
a  large  Difcharge  enfues,  it  proves 
well  both  for  the  Patient  and  Sur¬ 
geon  ;  for  then  there  is  a  good  Cure 
foon  performed,  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  both.  But  this  happens  in  like 
manner  as  when  a  Perfon  breaks  his 
Leg  well ;  for  in  this  Cafe  the  Sur¬ 
geon  will  fet  it  well.  Now  fuppofe, 
initead  of  the  Cafe  before  deferibed, 
a  Patient  very  unhappily  infected, 
having  little  or  no  Inflammation,  nor 
much  Difcharge,  fo  that  the  Patient, 
and  perhaps  the  Surgeon,  are  not  ap- 
prehenfive  of  any  Danger  ariflngfrom 
fo  fmall  a  Complaint ;  for  which 
Reafon  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew 
wherein  the  great  Difference  may 

B  b  2  arife 
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ariie  between  being  differently  in¬ 
fected  by  the  fame  Poilon.  And  as 
that  muff  proceed  from  the  Locality 
of  it,  I  fhall  firft  defcribe  the  Ure¬ 
thra ,  and  fuch  Parts  of  the  Penis  as 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  Matter. 

The  Urethra  reaches  from  the 
Bladder  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Gians- 
Its  Ufe  is,  to  difcharge  the  Urine  at 
certain  Seafons,  and  at  others  the  Se¬ 
men  mafculinum.  Befides  the  common 
mucous  Glands,  which  fhould  uni¬ 
formly  line  the  Infide  of  it  with  the 
Mucus  before  fpoken  of,  there  are 
other  large  Glands,  as  the  two  Pro- 
f  rates,  which  lie  juft  on  this  Side  the 
Sphiniier:  They  admit  thro’  them  the 
DuCts  from  the  Vefculce feminales,  that 
when  they  difcharge  their  Contents, 
thefe  Glands  at  the  fame  time  may  emit 
a  Liquor  to  facilitate  the  other  in  its 

Difcharge. 
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Di fcharge.  There  are  other  large 
Glands  lower  down,  whofe  Opera¬ 
tion  is  the  fame  with  the  ProJIratce  : 
Thefe  Glands  have,  by  certain  Ducts, 
a  Communication  with  the  inguinal 
Glands.  The  Urethra  is  compofed 
of  a  double  Coat,  betwixt  which  is 
a  fpongeous  Subfiance,  called  the  Cor¬ 
pus  cavernofum  Urethrce :  This  com¬ 
municates  with  the  Gians  Penis ;  the 
Covering  of  which  is  formed  out  of 
the  internal  Coat  of  the  Urethra  in 
a  kind  of  Convolvulus  or  Hood  ; 
which  Membrane  is  terminated  with 
the  Origin  of  the  Prepuce. 

As  I  have  before  defcribed  other 
Parts  only  for  the  fake  of  what  I  am 
to  fhew  concerning  the  Difeafes  of 
them,  fo  in  this  I  avoid  faying  more 
than  will  ferve  only  to  illuftrate  what 
its  Difeafe  may  proceed  from. 

Befides 
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Belides  the  Corpus  cavernofum 
Urethra: ,  there  are  two  other  Bodies 
called  the  Corpora  cavernofa  Penis  : 
Tney  are  lituated  on  each  Side  above 
the  Urethra ,  and  are  of  the  fame 
T exture  with  the  former  ;  when  dif- 
tended  with  Blood,  they  all  ferve  to 
increafe  the  Size  of  the  Penis.  As 
the  Inlid  e  of  them  is  Ipongeous, 
when  the  venereal  Poifon  <rets  into 
that  Part  ol  the  Urethra  which  alio 
communicates  with  and  forms  the  ' 
Gians,  it  renders  the  Urethra  callous, 
and  thereby  the  whole  Length  of  it 
feels  quite  rigid.  Now,  belide  the 
different  Nature  of  the  Poifon  where¬ 
with  a  Perfon  may  be  infected,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  eradicate  it  from 
a  local  Situation  ;  lor  I  have  leen  the 
( jlaris  lo  diff ended  with  venereal  Mat¬ 
ter,  that,  by  prefling  it  with  my 
Fingers,  it  difeharged  as  much  as  a 
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Sponge  of  that  Size  could  have 
done.  In  this  State  of  the  Cafe,  tho’ 
it  is  called  only  a  Gonorrhoea ,  yet 
there  is  a  wide  Difference  betwixt 
what  is  called  a  iimple  Gonorrhcea} 
and  a  Difcharge  from  the  ‘Penis  iff 
bring  from  behind  the  Covering  of 
the  Gians ,  or  from  the  Capfula  of 
the  Prof  rates ,  or  the  other  larger 
Glands.  From  hence,  when  baff 
famic  or  aftringent  Medicines  are  too 
early  given  to  the  Patient,  the  Mouths 
of  thefe  Glands  are  fealed  up  thereby, 
and  io  the  Poifon  is  thence,  by  the 
Duds  leading  to  the  inguinal  Glands, 
convey’d  to  them  ;  and  if  they  in¬ 
flame  fo  far  as  to  form  Matter  in 
them,  when  they  are  opened,  and 
treated  as  they  fhould  be,  they  never 
fail  to  difcharge  all  the  Poifon  affect¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring  Parts  which 


com- 
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communicated  with  them,  as  well  as 
from  themfelves. 

If  they  will  not  come  to  Suppu- 

-■  4  A  .V 

ration,  I  always,  if  the  Patient  will 
admit  or  it,  divide  the  largeft  of  the 
inguinal  Glands  into  the  Body  of  it 
with  my  Knife,  and  with  my  Fin¬ 
gers  or  Spatula  turn  out  their  Inhdes, 
or  deflroy  them  with  Efcharotics. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  ealiefl,  the 
faiefl,  and  moft  expeditious  Method 
of  any  towards  a  Cure. 

In  this  State  of  the  Difeafe  you 
fee  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  Lo¬ 
cality  of  it,  as  well  as  on  the  Degree 
of  the  Venom.  A  further  Confide- 
ration  may  be  had  on  the  Caufe  of 
Shankers,  and  the  large  Cluflers  of 
the  Vi eructe,  which  I  have  often  feen 
poffefTing  the  Bottom  of  the  Gians 
Penis .  Now,  whoever  coniiders  the 

a  Nature 
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Nature  of  the  internal  Infeftiori  of 
the  Gians ,  which  I  have  feen  and 
defcribed,  need  not  wonder  that  it 
fhould  from  thence  infect  the  neicrh-* 

i D 

bouring  Glands,  and  caufe  them  to 
produce  thefe  Effe&s :  For,  as  I  have 
fhewn  in  Chap .  VII.  Sect.  II.  con¬ 
cerning  Warts,  that  they  are  produced 
from  the  Efflorescence  or  Prevalency 
of  the  Artery  over  the  Vein  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  Gland  that  forms  them* 
fowhen  this  Matter  begins  to  obftrudt 
thefe  odoriferous  Glands,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Artery  pufhes  more 
Increafe  upon  them  than  the  Vein 
can  carry  off. 

And  this  may  account  for  thefe 
Warts  and  Chanters,  and  alfo  for 
the  Carnofflies  which  are  fo  often 
found  in  the  Urethra ,  which  arife 
naoftly  from  the  Proftrates,  and 

C  c  feme- 
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fometimes  from  Mr.  Cowper  s  Glands, 
which  are  iituated  about  two 
Inches  on  this  Side  the  Proflata ;  but, 
as  I  profefs  not  to  treat  accurately 
of  their  Cure,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the 
Experience  of  every  one  who  may 
be  employ’d  in  it. 

I  fhall  proceed  no  farther  with 
this  Difeafe  at  prefent,  but  haften  to 
Ihew  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  a  Fif- 
tula  in  Ano. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  XVI. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  a  Fistula  in  A  no. 

TT'  VERY  Impoftume  near  the 
^  Anus,  arifing  from  Piles  or 
otherwife  (though  not  properly),  is 
called  by  this  Name  ;  provided  it 
extends  itfelf  up  by  the  ReEium ,  or 
into  different  Sinus  s.  But  that  only 
fhould  be  called  a  Fiflula ,  which 
having  broke  of  its  own  accord,  the 
Part  through  which  the  Difcharge 
was  made  becomes  healed  on  every 
Side. 

If  it  reaches  up  high  by  the  Rec- 
turn  in  various  Sinus's,  which  turn 
many  Ways,  they  muft  each  be 

traced  and  laid  open  as  far  as  is  con- 

C  c  2  fiftent 
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fiftent  with  Safety;  and  if  drefs’d 
with  red  Digeftive,  the  Patient  does 
well.  This  is  what  concerns  the 

-  •  x  .  *  ' . . 

common  Fijlula  in  Am ;  which,  if 
rightly  underftood,  is  as  eafily  cured 
as  any  other  Difeafe. 


There  is  another  Sort,  which  I 
have  never  feen  properly  defcribed : ' 
It  will  try  the  Skill  and  Patience  of 
the  moil  able  Surgeon ;  and  yet,  if 
perfevered  in  with  Judgment,  is  com¬ 
monly  curable  ;  I  mean  a  Fijlula  ra¬ 
ther  in  Ferinceo ,  but  commonly  called 
in  Ano  :  It  arifes  from  a  Crack  in  the 
Urethra ,  which  lets  the  Urine  thro’ 
It  when  the  Patient  makes  Water  ; 
whereby  Impoflumations  through 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Urethra  are 
frequently  brought  on,  which  break 
through  various  Parts  of  the  Scrotum 
from  all  of  which  the  Urine  is  dif- 


charged 
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charged  at  one  time.  The  Caufe 
and  Cure  of  it  are  as  follows. 

'  t  r  ’ 

It  proceeds  from  an  Abfcefs  firft 
formed  in  the  Proftrate  Glands,  which 
breaking  inwardly  into  the  Urethra , 
as  their  Situation  is  juft  on  this  Side 
the  Sphincter  V ficce,  on  the  Urine’s 
pafting  out  of  the  Bladder,  the 
hollow  Sore,  which  was  the  impof- 
tumated  Gland,  is  filled  therewith  ; 
which,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  perhaps 
by  the  Coat  of  the  Gland’s  being  de¬ 
ft  rcy’d  behind,  as  well  as  it  was  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Urethra,  gets  into  the 
Corpus  cavernofum  Urethra;,  caufing 
the  terrible  Impoftumations  I  am 
fpeaking  of. 

To  cure  this,  you  mu  ft  trace  every 
Sinus  up  to  its  Fountain-Head,  and 
lay  them  open  into  one  another ;  for 

as 
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as  they  fprang  from  this  firft  Caufe, 
till  they  are  traced  back  to  it,  no  real 
Cure  can  be  obtained :  And  when 
they  are  thus  laid  open,  you  may 
commonly  perceive  the  Urine  come 
away  backward  through  the  Sore 
more  plentifully  for  laying  open  the 
other  Sinus's  leading  to  it:  But  let 
not  that  terrify  the  Operator ;  for 
what  he  has  done  is  juftifiable ;  and 
thence  he  will,  if  the  Parts  are  fo 
treated,  feldom  fail  of  a  Cure. 

There  is  a  ftill  worfe  Difea/e  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Veficulce  feminales , 
which  are  htuated  on  each  Side  above 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  ;  their  Du£ts 

entering  the  Urethra  by  the  Pro- 

ftatcs^  and  are  frequently  fo  infe&ed 

by  the  Venereal  Taint,  as  not  only 

to  convey  it  from  them  to  the  'Tefes, 

leaving’  the  T/afa  defereniia  as  hard 
1 

as 
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as  a  Quill  ;  but  fometimes  the  Veftculce 
themfelves  are  alio  deftroy’d  there¬ 
by  ;  from  whence  Impoftumations 
ariie,  which  difcover  themfelves  on 
the  Points  of  the  Nates  near  the  Te- 
rinceum,  which  often  bring  on  a  Mor¬ 
tification  of  the  Parts  affedted  ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  Surgeon  don’t  cut  into  each 
Side  as  foon  as  he  is  fure  there  is  a 
Fluctuation,  not  waiting,  as  in  other 
Cafes,  for  its  coming  near  the  Skin. 
This  timely  performed  f.  a.  will  ef¬ 
fect  a  Cure,  as  I  know  many  now 
living  can  teftify. 

Having  treated  of  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Body  as  far  as  I  intend 
to  go,  I  propofe  to  defcend  to  .the 
next  Coat  or  Membrane  under  the 
Cutis  or  Skin,  which  is  called  the 
Membrana  adipofa ;  the  Ufe  of  this 
Membrane  being  to  retain  the  Adeps 


or 
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or  Fat  in  manner  of  a  Sponge,  there¬ 
by  to  lubricate  and  nourilb  the  Skin, 
which,  for  want  of  it,  would,  from 
the  circumambient  Air,  grow  as  ftiff 
as  Parchment.  In  the  firft  place  I 
fhall  attempt  to  drew  the  Caufe  of 
the  Putrefaction  of  this  Fat,  and  the 
confequential  Difeafes  arifing  there¬ 
from  ;  which  will  lead  me  to  treat. 


4 


CHAP. 
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C  HAP.  XVII. 

SECT.  I. 

r;  \ 

t 

0/’ the  VenerealDisease. 

T  HAVE  before  fhewn  by  what 
-*•  Means  this  Venereal  Poifon  gets 
into  the  Blood.  My  Intent,  therefore, 
is  now  to  fhew  what  Situation  it  may 

j 

have  in  the  Body,  and  by  what  Means 
it  fo  operates,  as  to  caufe  the  miler- 
able  Effeds  it  produces  for  Want  of 
a  proper  Remedy.  The  Venereal 
Poifon  chiefly  affeds  the  fat  and  un- 
duous  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  this 
is  not  mere  Conjedure,  but  it  proves 
itfelf,when  we  obferve  the  Parts  which 
are  mod  injured  from  it. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Fat,  either  in  the 
Membrana  adipofa ,  or  the  Medulla 
in  the  Bones,  is,  from  its  mollifying 

D  d  Nature, 
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Nature,  to  affwage  and  foften  any 
Rigidnefs,  which  might  begin  either 
in  the  Bones,  or  on  the  Skin.  Now, 
when  we  conftantly  perceive  this 
Difeafe  chiefly  affecting  the  Bones,  or 
the  Cut  is j  it  is  no  Queftion  but  that 
their  Protestor  is  become  their  Enemy, 
and  fo  its  oily  Nature  is  turned  to  an 
acrimonious  one  ;  as  if,  inftead  of 
Oil,  one  fhould  by  Miftake  ufe  Aqua 
Forth  for  any  Purpofe.  Now,  to 
bring  this  to  the  Point,  the  firft  and 
mildeft  Symptom  this  Difeafe  fhews 
itfelf  in,  is  on  the  Skin,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  fmall  Copper-coloured  Spots, 
as  if  they  had  been  touched  with  fome- 
what  dipped  in  Aqua  Fortis  ;  for  that 
would  occafion  the  fame  Appearance. 
At  length  they  grow  more  formida¬ 
ble  ;  and,  as  I  doubt  not  but  that 
the  Fat  in  the  Membrana  adipofa  is 
become  difeafed,  fo,  inftead  of  its 

protecting, 
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protecting,  and  keeping  the  Skin  foft, 
it  fends  to  it  a  burning  Oil,  which,  as 
Aqua  Forth  would,  incrufts  the  Skin 
at  length  with  great  Scabs,  and  af¬ 
terwards  produces  perfect  Efchars  ; 
yet  is  this  the  mildeft  and  leaft  dan¬ 
gerous  Symptom  ;  as  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  when  this  Difeafe  affects  the  Bones ,, 
it  is  the  moft  dangerous,  tho’  at  firft 
it  appears  the  leaft  formidable  ;  but 
this  Complaint  is  only  lb  from  its  Si¬ 
tuation,  and,  in  relpedt  to  that,  it 
always  becomes  a  fad  one;  feeing 
that,  let  the  Surgeon  do  what  he  will 
towards  a  Cure,  till  the  Bone  is  open¬ 
ed,  lo  that  the  poifoned  Medulla  may 
be  difcharged  from  thence,  no  proper 
Cure  can  be  obtained.  Where-ever 
therefore,  as  I  have  often  before  faid, 
the  Surgeon  lets  out  the  Difeale  from 
whence  it  was  imprifoned,  whatever 
may  be  further  neceffary  towards  a 

D  d  2  Cure, 
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Cure,  it  greatly  aiiifts  it.  This  may 
account  why  Bathing  much  in  warm 
Water  not  only  affifts  this  Difeafe  on 
the  Skin,  but  all  others.  I  fhall  fpeak 
more  of  the  J  ifeafes  of  the  Bones  in 
their  proper  Place  j  and  fhall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  Brew  other  Difeafes 
affecting  the  Membrana  adipofa ,  and, 
BrB, 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  A  NAS  ARC  A. 

A  S  I  before  have  fhewn,  that  the 
Membrana  adipofa  is  cellular, 
and  that  its  Cells  communicate  with 
one  another,  as  thole  in  a  Sponge  do 
I  need  only  defcribe  the  Difeafe,  and 
Ihew,  that  it  is  a  Dropfy,  or  a  Dif- 
charge  of  the  Lymphatics  into  it, 
which  fhould,  by  doing  their  natural 
Office,  have  conveyed  it  through  the 

Skin. 
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Skin,  If,  by  Purging,  and  what  elfe 
is  proper,  it  cannot  be  cured,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  let  it  out  by  fmall 
Scarifications ;  for,  when  fome  of  the 
Cells  are  opened,  they,  from  com¬ 
municating  with  the  reft,  frequently 
will  empty  the  Part  affedted.  I  fhall 
treat  of  another  great  Difeafe  this 
Membrane  is  the  Seat  of,  and  that  is 
a  Sphacelus  or  Gangrene. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  /Aj Sphacelus  or  Gangrene. 

A  S  the  Membrana  adipofa  is  al- 
A  ways  the  Seat  of  a  Gangrene  or 
Sphacelus ,  I  fhall  fhew,  that,  after  a 
Fever,  when  Nature  attempts  to 
throw  off  the  morbid  Matter  of  it 
by  a  Phlegmon ,  or  an  Pryfepelas ,  on 
the  Skin  and  Membrana  adipofa ,  the 

Load 
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Locki  of  it  may  be  laid  on  both  fome  - 
times,  fo  that  the  Cutis ,  which  was  at 
h»  ft  affeded  with  it,  has,  by  outward 
Applications,  been  relieved  ;  but  the 
Membrane  having  been  diftended  be¬ 
yond  its  natural  Tone,  it  mortified  : 
And  thus,  as  if  a  JVTan  s  Waiftcoat 
were  burning,  the  Fire  would  not 
fhew  itfelf,  till  the  Coat  is  burnt  thro’ 
in  divers  Parts  at  the  firft  Appearance; 
in  like  manner,  the  Ichor  proceed- 
mg  from  the  Membrane  underneath 
deftroys  the  Cutis  at  once,  perhaps, 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Limb  which 
it  afieded,  without  giving  any  Warn- 
mg  ,  and  herein  it  manifeftly  differs 
rrom  a  Mortification,  which  proceeds 
generally  from  a  Privation  of  the  Nou- 
riihment  of  the  Skin,  Membranes, 
and  Tendons,  all  at  once.  Scarify¬ 
ing  the  Skin  in  a  Gangrene  is  a  very 
idle  Pradice,  unlefs  the  Surgeon,  if 

he 
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.  he  hath  Sagacity  enough,  when  the 
Membrane  is  not  deftroyed,  but  only 
ready  to  buffer,  then  cuts  largely 
through  both,  and  thereby  lets  out 
the  inflamed  juices,  which  diftended 
it,  and  by  that  means  takes  off  its 
Tenflon.  In  firch  an  Ac5t  he  fliews 
both  Judgment  and  Refolution  •  fuch 
good  Treatment,  continued,  may 
cure  the  Patient.  Playing  faid  what 
I  propofed  on  the  Membrana  adipofa , 
I  ihall  begin  to  treat  of  the  joints, 
Muffles,  and  T  endons,  with  fome  of 
their  Difeafes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

% 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Jo  1  n t  s. 
Muscles,  and  Tendons. 

t  » 

T3EFORE  I  treat  of  the  Difeafes 
of  the  joints,  it  is  neceffary  to 
fpeak  of  the  Sinovia,  or  what  is  vul¬ 
garly  called  the  Joint  Oil,  with  the 
Ligamentum  Burfale ,  formed  out  of 
the  Beriofium ,  which  is  a  ftrong 
Membrane  that  covers  the  Bones. 
Now  as  every  joint  of  the  Body  would, 
by  conftant  Ufe  and  Motion,  grow 
dry,  and  unable  to  a6t,  were  it  not 
for  the  Sinovia  before  fpoken  of  ;  fo 
this  Sinovia  would  not  be  retained  in 
the  joint,  did  not  the  Periofiium  of 
one  Bone  continue  on  to  the  next,  and 
thereby  form,  over  the  Joint,  the  Li- 

gamentum 
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gamentum  Burfale^  which,  like  aPurfe, 
contains  this  oily  and  flippery  Fluid 
.in  it,  to  moiften  each  Extremity,  and 
prefer ve  them  fmooth,  as  Nature 
formed  them,  by  capping  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  each  Bone  with  another  Sub- 
ftance  called  a  Cartilage.  This  being 
a  true  Defcription  of  every  Joint,  I 
need  fay  no  more,  but  firfi:  treat  of 
one  of  the  worft  Sort  of  Difeafes 
which  affects  any  joint,  and  that  is, 
of  a  Luxation  of  the  Head  of  the  Os 
Femoris ;  I  do  not  mean  a  Dilloca- 
tion  caufed  by  a  violent  Accident, 
but  from  a  Humour  formed  in  the 
Acetabulum ,  which  corrodes  the  Head 
of  the  Os  Femoris  ;  and  from  thence 
large  Impoft lunations  arife,  which 
give  infinite  Trouble  to  the  Surgeon, 
by  employing  his  beft  Skill,  and  often 
not  to  his  great  Advantage  or  Credit ; 
for,  on  the  firfi  Appearance  of  thefe 

E  e  Im- 
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Impoftumations,  by  the  Matter  be¬ 
ginning  under  the  Ligamentum  Bur- 
jale,  the  Joint  is  diftended  greatly 
before  it  breaks  of  itfelf,  few  Sur¬ 
geons  caring  to  be  very  enterprifing 
in  thefe  unhappy  Cafes,  which,  after 
all  his  Care  and  Skill,  will  often,  by 
too  great  a  Diicharge  of  Matter,  run 
off  his  Patient ;  and,  if  he  happens  to 
recover,  it  is  generally  on  very  bad 
Terms ;  for  though,  during  the  firft 
Diftention  of  the  Ligamentum  Bur- 
fale  and  the  Ligamentum  Leres ,  the 
Limb  at  firft  is  elongated,  yet  no  Cure 
is  ever  obtained,  that  I  have  feen,  till 
the  Plead  of  the  Bone  has  become  ca¬ 
rious  j  and  thence,  after  a  long  Attend¬ 
ance,  it  iias  infallibly  mouldered  away 
in  a  long  Difcharge  of  Matter,  and  fo 
in  the  End  tneLimb  is  left  as  much  too 
fhort,  as  at  firft  it  was  too  long.  The 
Head  of  the  Bone,  or  the  Joint  of  the 

<  Hip, 
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Hip,  is  fo  furrounded  by  a  Number 
of  fhort  ftrong  Mufcles,  befides  the 
Vaflus  Externus-,  that  no  Surgeon  will 
like  to  cut  thro,  whereas,  on  the  firft 
Formation  of  Matter,  after  all  other 
Means  have  been  tried,  it  might  have 
been  the  beft  Method  to  be  purfued  j 
for  want  of  which  the  Matter  generally 
gets  into  the  Fafcia  lata  which  em¬ 
braces  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh  as  a 
Boot  does  the  Leg,  and  thence  it  fre¬ 
quently  infinuates  itfelf  amongft  all 
the  Mufcles,  and  thereby  renders  the 
Cure  difficult,  which  generally  de¬ 
pends  on  making  a  free  Difcharge  of 
the  Matter,  by  palling  into  the  Si- 
nufes  large  Canulas ,  or  by  opening 
them  fo,  that  the  Matter,  as  it  is 
made,  may  be  conftantly  diflodged. 

I  have  defcribed  the  natural  Caufe 
of  this  Difeafe,  and  its  Cure  3  but, 

E  e  2  as 
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as  it  commonly  gives  the  Surgeon 
more  Trouble,  and  procures  him  lefs 
Fftimation,  than  moft  others,  it  may 
be  proper  to  confider  the  Origin  of 
it  more  fully,  by  which  I  fhall  per¬ 
haps  more  eafily  explain  fome  other 
Difeafes  of  the  Joints  and  Tendons, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  them. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Sinovia  of 
the  Joint;  but,  as  it  is  of  infinite 
Confequence  to  the  Ufe  of  a  Limb, 

1  will,  if  I  can,  explain  the  Caufe  of 
its  becoming  difeafed.  The  Stnovia 
fhould  ever  be  a  Fluid,  left  as  foft  as 
Oil,  to  keep  the  Joints  pliant  and 
free  in  their  Motion.  Now,  when  it 
becomes  otherwife,  it  muff  anfwer 
quite  different  Purpofes:  For  In¬ 
duce,  good  Olive-Oil  is  fit  to  oil  a 
Lock  withal  5  but  if,  inftead  of  it, 
you  oil  your  Lock  with  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol, 
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trio],  I  need  not  tell  you  the  Confe- 
quence.  But  it  may  be  afked,  Since 
there  are  in  all  the  Joints  Glands 
formed  in  Conjunction  with  the  me¬ 
dullary  Ends  of  the  Bones,  to  fepa- 
rate  this  foft  Fluid,  whence  can  it 
become  lb  acrid,  as  to  corrode  and 
diffolve  the  Head  of  the  Bone  ?  To 
which  I  anfwer  (as  I  before  faid), 
When  the  Juice  of  any  Part  falls  in, 
and  improperly  joins,  with  that  of 
another,  they  both  from  thence  may 
become  difeafed.  Now,  when  the 
Sinovia  is  feparated  alone  for  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  Purpofes,  it  is  a  foft, 
and  gentle  Fluid ;  yet  if,  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  the  Ligamentum  Burfale ,  or 
any  of  the  Fibres  belonging  to  any 
other  Ligaments  of  the  Joint,  be 
cracked  or  broken  from  an  Overftrain 
or  Contufion,  it  from  thence  weeps 

and 
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and  difcharges  its  Juices  into  the  Si¬ 
novia ,  it  thereby  becomes  inflamed  j 
and  fo  the  Limb,  for  want  of  its  flip- 
pery  Sinovia ,  becomes  ufelefs  ;  and, 
when  it  is  fo,  there  can  be  no  great 
Hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  difeafed 
Fluid  before  defcribed  ;  for,  as  it 
may  be  obferved,  nothing  is  or  can 
be  made  in  vain,  whether  or  no  we 
are  able  to  find  out  their  Ufes,  fo 
the  Sinovia  is  occafioned,  as  the  Sa¬ 
liva  is,  merely  for  its  Ufe,  and  by  Ne- 
ceffity  ;  for,  juft  as  the  one  is  in- 
creafed  by  Maftication,  fo  is  the  other 
by  Walking,  or  ufing  the  Part.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  Mufcles  grow  ufelefs, 
they  ceafe  to  employ  the  Sinovia. 
Wherefore,  when  the  Ligamentum 
Burfale  begins  to  be  diftended  with  a 
difeafed  Fluid,  dipping  the  Patient 
into  a  cold  Bath  is  often  prefcribed, 
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thereby  to  keep  the  Part,  as  much 
as  may  be,  from  Flu&ion.  Bleeding, 
and  gentle  Purging,  for  the  famePur- 
pofe,  are  prefcribed,  and  a  difcutient 
Plaifter,  is  alfo  applied,  in  order  to 
give  a  Perfpiration  to  the  outward 
Parts,  that  thofe  underneath  may  alfo, 
as  being  their  Neighbours,  feel,  by 
their  Communication,  the  good  Ef¬ 
fects  of  it. 

I  have  been  fhewing  how,  from  an 
external  Accident,  this  great  Difeafe 
may  be  produced  •  but,  as  it  oftener 
happens  from  an  internal  Caufe,  I 
think  proper  to  (hew,  that,  as  a  fcro- 
phulous  Difeafe  of  the  Bones  frequent¬ 
ly  produces  the  fame  Eiledt  as  the 
Venereal  does ;  fo  when  the  Blood  in 
general,  or  tire  Medulla ,  becomes 
tainted  with  a  fcrophulous  Mixture, 
tae  Sinovia  mu  ft  thence  partake  of 

3  its 
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its  Nature.  From  what  I  have  faid 
on  this  Difeafe,  I  am  induced  to 
treat  of  the  Anchylofis ,  or  White  Swell¬ 
ing  of  the  Knee,  the  Elbow,  or  the 
like. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Anchylosis,  or  Whit  e- 

SWELLI  NG.' 

IH  A  V  E  faid  fo  much  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Chapter  on  the  Origin  of  an 
Impoftumation  on  the  Joint  of  the 
Hip,  that,  as  this  arifes  from  the  fame 
Caufe,  I  ihall  only  fhew,  from  my  Ex¬ 
perience,  how  it  may  be  cured.  There 
are  none  of  them  curable  after  any 
of  the  Cartilages  have  been  at  all 
eroded  ;  but  I  have  cured  many  of 
the  Knee,  and  other  Joints,  after  they 
have  been  very  large  and  painful. 

An 
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An  Anchyloiis  is  a  large  Tumor 
on  the  Knee,  the  Elbow,  or  any 
one  of  the  large  Joints  of  the 
Limbs,  without  any  Appearance  ot 
an  Inflammation,  from  whence  it 
has  the  Name  of  the  White  Swel¬ 
ling  given  to  it.  It  frequently,  by 
cauiing  a  Contraction  and  Stiflnefs  on 
the  Joint,  renders  it  quite  ufelefs. 

In  order  for  a  Cure,  my  Method 
is,  to  bleed  them,  and  keep  them  in 
Bed,  applying  quite  round  the  Joint 
a  difcutient  Plaifter  of  the  Emp.  de 
Sapon.  This  in  Winter  I  have  warm¬ 
ed,  as  I  pleafed,  by  adding  the 
Emp.  e  Gymin.  By  thus  keeping  the 
Patient  conftantly  in  Bed,  not  invit¬ 
ing  the  Sinovia  to  mcreafe  on  the 
Joint  by  the  Motion  of  the  Limb, 
and  by  keeping  the  Body  more  in¬ 
clined  to  perfpire  than  when  out  of 

F  f  Bed, 
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Bed,  and  the  Joint  being  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  Perlpiration  all 
the  Time  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Plaifter, 
I  have  effected  many  Cures ;  but  I 
never  faw  one  performed  by  the  Me¬ 
thods  formerly  in  Ufe  by  the  firft 
hden  m  our  Profeffion  j  which  was, 
to  give  the  Patient  'Turbeth  Vomits, 
and  apply  the  Calx  Pultice,  which 
was  made  of  the  Sediment  of  the 
Aq.  Calcis  mixed  with  fome  of  the 
warm  Heibs  powdered.  As  I  have 
laid  all  1  intend  on  this  Dileafe  of 
the  joints,  I  fhal]  proceed  to  fhew, 
that  the  Sinovia  is  as  neceffary  to  the 
Ufe  of  the  Mufcles  and  Tendons,  as 
it  is  to  the  Joints ;  and,  by  explain¬ 
ing  it,  I  {hall  the  more  eafily  fhew 
the  Difeafes  it  may  occafion  on  the 
whole  Limbs,  I  fhail  therefore  from 
hence  talce  the  Freedom  to  pave  my 
Thoughts  on  the  Gout. 
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SECT.  HI. 

Of  the  Gout. 

'T'H  E  Gout  is  a  painful  Swelling 
generally  beginning  in  the  Joints, 
as  I  apprehend,  from  the  Sinovia  be¬ 
coming  difeafed.  I  have  faid  before, 
that  the  Mufcles  and  Tendons  do 
all  of  them  move  in  a  T cigina  or 
Sheath,  which  retains  their  Sinovia , 
as  the  Ligamentum  Burfale  retains  it 
on  the  Joint.  Now,  as  I  have  {hewn, 
that  the  Ufe  of  the  Limb  increafes, 
and  at  the  fame  time  difpofes  of  the 
Quantity  it  caufes  of  this  Sinovia ; 
fo,  whenever  a  Superabundance  of 
it,  by  too  great  a  Degree  of  Nou- 
rifhment,  without  Exercife,  becomes 
more  than  the  Patient  can  after¬ 
wards  carry  off  by  Exercife,  that 
Quantity  will,  by  lying  longer  in 
the  Joint  than  it  fhould,  grow  ran- 

F  f  2  cid  ; 
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cid  ;  and,  from  the  thinner  Part  of  it 
being  perfpired,  the  Remainder  may 
beinfpiflated  or  thickened ;  and  thence 
it  caufes  the  Parts,  it  ufed  to  lubricate, 
to  be  inflamed.  Now,  though  this 
Difeafe  generally  begins  in  the  Joint, 
it  iometimes  conveys  itfelf,  from  the 
fame  Caufe,  down  into  the  Sinovia 
lodged  in  the  V agina  of  the  Tendons. 
And  this  may  account  for  the  diffi¬ 
cult  Motion  of  the  Mulcles,  as  well 
as  for  the  burning  Pain  in  the  Joints 
from  the  Gout.  Nor  does  it  end 
here,  wdien  it  becomes  habitual  to 
the  Patient  :  A  fmall  Accident  of  a 
common  Cold  produces  it ;  for, 
where-ever  Parts  have  been  contami¬ 
nated  or  extended  by  any  Kind  of 
Difeafe,  they  the  more  eaflly  admit 
it  ever  after.  Befldes,  this  Difeafe, 
when  it  is  thus  formed,  is  liable  to 
be  tranflated  to  other  Parts,  as  to 

the 
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the  Head,  the  Lungs,  the  Stomach, 
the  Kidneys, the  Urinary  Paffages,  &c. 
The  Origin  alfo  of  this  Difeafe  may 
fometimes  proceed  from  an  hereditary 
Taint ;  and,  tho’  I  cannot  then  account 
for  the  Form  of  its  Subfiftence,  I 
may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  fpeak  of 
its  Effects.  Therefore,  as  there  muft 
be  another  befides  an  hereditary  one, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  drew,  that  the 
firft  mechanical  Caufe  of  the  Gout 
arifes  from  the  Source  I  have  afcribed 
it  to.  Whoever  further  attends  to  its 
Symptoms,  and  the  Nature  of  its 
Cure,  may  be  the  more  inclined 
to  concur  with  me  about  it.  I  have 
faid,  in  a  former  Chapter,  if,  by  any 
means,  the  Sinovia  changes  its  na¬ 
tural  Oilinefs,  and  becomes  as  an 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  it  thence  ferves  as  a 
Cauftic,  heating  and  burning  the 
Parts  it  was  intended  to  fuccour. 

Now 
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Now  examine,  from  the  Symptoms 
occafioned  by  the  Gout,  if  I  have  not 
here  fhewn  the  Caule  of  it ;  for  the 
Patient  is  generally  firft  affeded  in 
the  Joint  ol  the  Great  Toe,  as  it  is  a 
large  Joint,  which  from  thence  may 
retain  the  greater  Quantity  of  the 
Sinovia ,  and  alfo  from  its  being;  fitu- 

O 

ated  at  the  extreme  Parts  from  the 
Heart,  which  is  the  firft  Mover  of 
the  Blood  ;  fo  that,  not  having  the 
full  Impetus  of  the  Blood,  as  the  lar¬ 
ger  Joints,  which  are  nigher  to  the 
Fountain-head,  it  from  thence  lin¬ 
gers,  and  begins  to  ftagnate  in  that 
Part,  where  it  burns  as  Oil  of  Vitriol 
would,  till,  by  Length  of  Time,  it 
gets  through  the  Ligamentum  Bur- 
fa/e,  alter  which  all  the  exquifite 
Pain  begins  to  abate.  As  the  outer 
Membranes  cannot  give  it  10  great 
Oppofition  as  the  former  did,  and  as 

its 
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its  Strength  and  Acrimony  is  abated 
by  its  mixing  with  the  other  Fluids  it 
meets  with  in  palling  off  by  Perfpi- 
ration  (but  yet  in  a  imaller  Degree) 
its  burning  Quality  remains  ;  for,  in 
its  Pall  age,  it  affects  the  Membrana 
adipofa  and  Cutis,  and,  by  its  obftrucl- 
ing  their  circulating  juices,  it  caufes 
them  to  fwell  greatly,  and  fome- 
times  leaves  their  Tone  not.  reco¬ 
vered  a  very  long  time  after.  Such 
Perfons,  whofe  Membranes  have  been 
often  pervaded  by  this  fiery  Ene¬ 
my,  lofe  the  total  Ufe  of  their 
Limbs.  When  this  happens,  the  Mem¬ 
branes  have  been  fo  frequently  dif- 
tended  by  the  Sinovia  palling  through 
them,  fo  that  they  become  at  length 
quite  eafy  in  every  Fit  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  from  the  Apertures  it  has  oc- 
cafioned  by  its  palling  through  the 
Membranes,  whereby  it  enters  the 

Muicles, 
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Mufcles,  without  caufing  Pain,  and  by 
this  means  at  length  the  Limb  becomes 
quite  ftiff  and  ufelefs.  If  the  Caufe  I 
have  given  for  the  Gout  be  not  a  true 
one,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  find  another 
Conjecture  which  will  appear  fo  pro¬ 
bable  as  this  does  ;  but  when  I  make 
it  appear,  that  the  cretaceous  Mat¬ 
ter,  which,  in  an  healthy  Perfon,  is 
only  fubfervient  to  the  Ufe  of  the 
Bones,  and  in  this  Difeafe,  and  the 
Stone,  it  ftrays  out  of  its  natural 
Bounds ;  and  that  in  the  Gout  it 
forms  within  the  Ligamentum  Bur- 
fale ,  at  firfc,  a  chalky  Matter,  and 
at  length  it  produces  perfect  Chalk, 

with  which  a  Perfon  may  write  as 

✓  / 

with  common  Chalk  ;  I  think  I 
need  not  beg  the  Queftion,  but  ab- 
folutely  pronounce,  that  the  Origin 
of  the  Gout  is  as  deep  as  where  this 
Chalk  is  produced  by  it. 


It 
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It  may  be  worth  Inquiry,  how 
this  Chalk  is  feparated  from  the  Bone 
into  the  Ligamentum  burfale ;  but 
when  I  treat  of  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Bones,  and  fhew,  that  both  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Difeafe  and  the  Scrophula  will 
not  only  deflroy  this  Chalk,  but  the 
whole  Compages  of  the  Bones,  and 
when  I  have  made  it  appear,  that  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Bones  are  as  uniform 
as  thofe  on  the  Skin,  and  that  they 
travel  from  each  other  quite  through 

.  .  jl  ?.  ■ 

them  all,  we  need  not  wonder,  that, 
fince  we  find  this  Chalk  in  the  joint, 
it  muft  be  brought  out  of  the  Bone 
with  the  gouty  Sinovia.  For  I  am 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Medulla  of  the 
Bone  helps  as  well  to  fupply  the  Si¬ 
novia,  as  to  keep  the  Bones  from  be¬ 
coming  too  fragile :  It  is  true,  the 
Middle  of  the  Bone  contains  the 
greateft  Quantity  of  the  Medulla  to 
...  G  g  Appear- 
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Appearance ;  but  when  we  lee  the 
Heads  of  the  Bones  are  like  a  Honey- 
Comb,  for  what  Ufe  is  it,  but  to  con¬ 
vey  the  Medulla  more  immediately 
to  the  Extremities  of  the  Bones  ? 

Now,  if  from  hence  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  Dileales  of  the  Bones  travel 
about  from  one  to  another,  the  Creta 
in  the  Joint,  occafion’d  by  the  Gout, 
may  be  accounted  for ;  and  as  it  will 
not  be  retained  in  the  Ligaments  of 
the  Joints  only,  but  in  Time  work 
thro’  them,  fo  it  may,  by  the  Aper¬ 
tures  made  by  the  Difeafein  the  Heads 
of  the  Bones,  fhew  why  the  Chalk  gets 
out  thro  to  the  foint. 

\  f  t  “f  j 

*  x  • 

Thofe  who  have  been  fubjed  to 
the  Gout  for  a  long  time,  will  find 
the  Mufcles  liable  to  grate  in  their 
Motion,  occafioned  oftentimes,  by 
walking  too  much  j  and,  for  want  of  a 

proper 
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proper  Supply  of  a  kindly  Secretion  of 
what  fhould  lubricate  them,  thereby 
bring  on  a  new  Fit,  which  otherwise 

the  Patient  would  have  efcaped. 

* 

As  to  any  Method  of  preventing 
this  Difeafe,  no  abfolute  Rules  will, 
I  fear,  ever  be  eftablifhed  ;  becaufe 
thofe  who  are  of  a  hot  Conftitution, 
and  breed  Blood  plentifully,  mull; 
either  abate  in  their  Living,  or  ufe 
.  great  Exercife,  before  the  Body  be¬ 
comes  habituated  to  the  Gout ;  or 
elfe  they  mu  ft  lofe  Blood,  and, 
by  lenient  Purging,  keep  the  Body 
cool ;  for  it  will  be  too  late  gene¬ 
rally,  after  this  Difeafe  has  made  its 
Inroads,  to  bring  the  Conftitution 
into  its  priftine  State.  Again,  thofe 
who  have  it  from  too  flow  a  Motion, 
where  this  Matter  will  lag  by  the 
way,  and  the  Perfons  are  of  a 

G  g  2  cold 
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.  '  ~  .  ‘  '  r 

cold  Conftitution,  mu  ft  ufe  a  con- 

#  I  *  *  »'  » 

trary  Regimen  to  the  former ;  and 
by  this  means  they  may  fometimes 
pufh  off  what  otherwife  may  caufe 


this  Diftemper,  by  .drinking  more 
liberally  of  ffenerous  Wine. 

•  J  O 

tl  •  •  <  )  r  .  .  *  f  •  t 
\  '  ‘  ‘U..  ..... 


I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  this  Difeafe, 
but  only  obferve,  that  I  think  the 
Occafton  of  it  chiefly  arifes  from  the 
Redundancies  of  Nature ;  and  rather 
from  eating  too  much,  without  uflng 
Exercife  enough,  than  by  too  much 
prinking :  And  the  Cure  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms  can  proceed  only  from  keeping 
the  Parts  affected  very  warm  j  by 
which  the  burning  Ichor  may  be 
tranfpired  or  fweated  away. 

As  I  am  treating  of  the  Difeafes  of 
the  joints  and  Tendons,  before  I  fpeak 
of  the  Bones,  I  fhall  conflder  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  curing  a  pricked  Tendon. 

SEC  T. 


-  . 
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S  E  C  T.  IV. 

Of  a  Pricked  Tendon. 

„  •  •  .  ,  .  >w  ». 

Y  IT  THEN  a  Tendon  is  wounded, 
y  f  as  I  have  (hewn  that  they 
all  move  in  a  V agina  or  Capfula ,  the 
Fibres  of  the  Tendon,  which  have 
been  divided,  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  Wound,  and,  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Tendon,  it  is  drawn  up  and 
down  in  the  V agina  ^  and  fo  the  Dif¬ 
charge  mixing  with  the  Sinoviay  the 
two  Juices  become  an  inflamed  one ; 
which,  if  not  foon  difcharged,  by 
laying  the  Wound  open,  infinuates 
itfelf  fometimes  throughout  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Mufcle  :  And  if  it  be 
the  Tendon  of  one  of  the  Fingers,  or 
the  like,  it  muft  always  be  laid  open 
as  foon  as  it  can  be ;  for  after  it  has  been 
expofed  to  the  Air,  it  mull  produce 

Incarnation, 
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Incarnation,  and,  on  healing,  adhere 
to  the  V agin  a,  and  from  thence  caufe 
a  fhff  joint. 

As  1  am  treating  of  the  Tendons, 
I  dial!  confider  the  Caufe  and  Cure 

of  a  Ganglion. 


SECT.  V. 

Of  a  Ganglion. 

A  Ganglion  is  a  Tumor  arifing 
from  a  drained  Tendon.  Thofe 
of  the  Wrift  are  more  fubjedt  to  this 
Difeafe  than  any  others  of  the 
Limbs  are :  The  Reafon  is,  becaufe 
the  Tendons  of  the  Hands  are  oftener 
drained,  by  lifting  heavier  Weights, 
in  proportion  to  their  Strength  than 
any  others  are.  As  the  Strength  of 
a  Tendon  arifes  from  its  Fibres,  fo 
when  one  or  more  of  them  cracks, 

its 
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its  Fluid  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Vagina ,  and  there  it  is  retained,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  the  White  of  an  Ega, 
If  it  has  lain  there  long,  its  thinned: 
Parts  will  perfpire  away,  leaving 
what  remains  of  the  Confidence  and 

Appearance  of  the  vitreous  Humour 
of  the  Eye. 

It  may  often  be  cured  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  when,  by  a  Knocks  or  greater 
Strain  than  the  Membrane  will  bear, 
its  Texture  is  fo  alter’d,  that  there¬ 
upon  this  Fluid  perfpires  quite  away. 

This  I  have  often  feen  *  but  if,  by 
this  means,  it  gets  backward  amongd 
the  X  endons  of  the  Wrid,  as  nreat 
Care  mud  be  taken  in  the  opening 
of  them,  as  in  the  opening  of  an  Ec~ 
chymojis  :  For,  as  I  have  fhewn  the 
Air  will  agitate  every  Globule  of  the 

3  Blood 
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Blood  in  an  Ecchymofs ,  it  will  in  like 
manner  affect  every  Part  of  this  ex- 
travafated  Glear,  inflaming  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  retained  it,  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  as  to  endanger  the  Life  or 
Limb  of  the  Patient.  For  which 
Reafon,  if  it  is  to  be  opened,  let  the 
Surgeon  conflder  how  deep  the  Glear 
may  reach  ;  and  if  it  appears  to  lie 
no  farther  than  in  the  Vagina ,  pro¬ 
vided  it.  be  opened  largely,  and  treated 
as  it  fhould  be,  it  will  do  well. 


CHAR 
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:  C  H  A  P.  XVIII. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  BONES. 

.  -  •  .*  ' 

>*-  <• 

I  SHALL  now  firft  of  all  defcribe 
the  Formation  of  the  Bones.  The 
Bones,  as  I  have  faid  before,  in  their 

firft  Formation,  are,  in  an  Embryo , 
hardly  folid  enough  to  be  called 
membranous :  As  the  other  Parts  be¬ 
come  more  compact,  the  Bones  grow 
harder,  by  a  chalky  Matter,  which 
will  be  retained  in  them :  When  this 
Chalk  begins  to  fhew  itfelf,  its  firft 
Appearance  is  on  thole  Parts  of  the 
Bone  which  become  hardeft  and  moft 
compact,  in  the  Form  of  fmall  Stars, 
whofe  Points  every-where  decuffate, 
and  {hoot  their  Radii  over  each  other, 

until  the  foft  Membranes,  being  har- 

H  h  dened 
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denecl  by  this  Chalk,  become  the 
Bones  we  oblerve  in  all  Animals. 

.  j 

Whilft  thele  Bones  are  growing 
and  diftending  with  the  young  Ani¬ 
mal,  the  membranous  Parts  diftend 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  Calx  is 
adding  to  them  ;  and  fo  the  Bones, 
not  being  overcharged  with  this  Creta , 
acquire  fuch  a  Degree  of  Flexibility," 
as  occafions  them  to  bend  before  they 
can  be  broken.  And  from  hence 
arifes  the  Difference  between  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  them  in  Youth  and  Age;  the 
Caufe  of  which  I  never  expeded  to 
have  explained ;  but  is,  according  to 
my  Apprehenfion,  as  follows. 

I  have  often  heard  it  asked,  Why 
the  Gravy  of  all  young  Animals, 
after  they  are  dreffed  fit  for  eating, 
turns  to  a  Jelly ;  when  that  of  the 

fame 
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fame  Sort  of  Animals,  of  a  greater 
Age,  does  not  ;  yet  never  heard  a 
fatisfadlory  Anfwer  given  to  this 
Queftion :  But  whoever  conftders  the 
Ufe  of  Mr.  Pap  ins  Digefter,  which 
which  will  diffolve  the  hard  eft  Bone, 
fo  that  it  may  be  eaten  with  a  Spoon, 
may  account  for  it,  from  there  being 
fo  much  more  Heat  necelfary  to  dif¬ 
folve  a  hard  Bone  than  a  foft  one. 

As  every  one  has  not  feen  nor 
conftder’d  the  Nature  of  this  Di¬ 
gefter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
defcribe  it  with  its  Ufe.  This  Di- 

■  ■  t  v  -  •* 

gefter  is  no  more  than  a  Boiler  made 
very  thick  with  Iron,  having  a  very 
ftrong  Cover,  which  is  faftened  on 
with  iron  Bandage  and  Screws,  of 
as  great  Strength  as  poffible,  that  it 
may  not  burft,  and  thereby  deftroy 
the  Operator.  In  this  the  hardeft 

H  h  2  Part 
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Part  of  any  Bone  may  be  diffolved, 
by  adding  Water  to  it,  and  applying 
a  proper  Degree  of  Heat,  which  will 
fo  rarefy  the  Water,  that  the  Steam, 
not  being  able  to  efcape,  is  fent  into 
the  Bone  with  fuch  a  Force,  as  to 
diffolve  the  membranous  Parts  of  it; 
whereby  its  Chalk  is  let  loofe  into 
the  Soup,  which  was  produced  from 
•the  membranous  Part  of  the  Bone. 
When  t  :is  is  done,  by  adding  warm 
Water  you  may  wafh  the  Remainder 
till  you  may,  by  the  naked  Eye,  dis¬ 
cover  it  to  be  mere  Chalk.  The 
Bones  may  be  macerated  in  Acids  to 
caufe  them  to  produce  the  fame  Ef¬ 
fects.  I  Shall  fay  nothing  further  on 
f/his  Subjedt,  but  only  confider  how 
the  Bones  and  Membranes  may  be 
'diffei  'vc'd  by  Heat  only. 

\  z  *  y 
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Whoever  conliders,  that  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  making  Glue  is  by  diffolving 
the  membranous  Parts  of  Animals  in 
Water  by  boiling,  may  from  thence, 
and  from  the  Diffolution  of  the  Bones 
before  defcribed,  infer  the  Caufe 
whereby  the  Gravy  of  Lamb  and 
Veal  is  converted  into  Jelly,  when 
that  of  Mutton  and  Beef  will  not : 
For  in  the  former,  the  Bones  and 
Membranes  are  in  their  tender  and 
growing  State  ;  and  therefore  a  fmall 
Degree  of  Heat,  whether  in  boiling 
or  roafling,  will  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
folve  them  into  their  Gravy,  and 
caufe  it  to  jelly;  whereas,  after  they 
are  become  more  compact,  and  fully 
faturated  by  Age,  we  find  the  Heat 
of  Papins  Digefter  is  but  fufficient 
for  the  Purpofe. 


I  have 
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I  have  now  defcribed  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Bones,  with  the  Caufe  of 
their  Denfity,  and  have  alfo  fhewn 
how  they  may  be  diffolved  by  Art. 
I  fhall  in  the  next  Place  endeavour 
to  demonftrate  what  Difeafes  they 
may  be  affe&ed  with,  or  diffolv’d, 
whilft  they  remain  in  the  Body: 
And  as  we  find  the  Bones  of  young 
Animals  are  eafieft  diffolved  when 
out  of  the  Body,  I  fhall  therefore 
firft  treat  of  the  Difeafe  which  af¬ 
fects  the  Bones  of  young  Children  j 
which  is  the  Rickets. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Rickets. 

f  | "A HE  Rickets  in  Children  are 
difcover’d  by  the  Swelling  of 
the  Joints,  and  by  the  Bones 

\  becoming 
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becoming  fo  foft  and  tender,  as  to 
yield  and  give  Way  in  all  Parts,  but 
more  efpecially  in  their  Heads  and 
Extremities ;  fo  that  there  is  not  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  this  Creta ,  in 
proportion  to  the  membranous  Parts, 
to  make  them  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
the  Weight  of  the  Body :  But  as  the 
Nourifhment,  in  Children  affeded 
with  this  Difeafe,  is  in  general  too 
luxuriant,  the  Bones  partake  of  it, 
and  from  thence  (more  particularly 
at  their  Extremities)  they  caufe  the 
Joints  to  become  weak,  and  very 
much  deformed. 

To  cure  this  Difeafe,  Care  fhould 
be  taken  to  fend  this  fort  of  Children 
into  a  fharp  Air,  and  to  feed  them 
with  more  auftere  Diet  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  rouling  their  Blood  by  fhaking 
and  toiling  them  often,  giving  them 

2  now- 
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now-and-then  a  little  red  Wine* 

\ 

and  dipping  them  every  Morning  in 
cold  Water.  This  may  be  the  beft: 
Means  to  fet  Bounds  to  this  Luxu- 
riancy  in  the  Growth  of  the  Bones ; 
for,  till  the  Creta  is  feparated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Degree  of  Solidity,  the  Bones 
are  liable  to  receive  too  much  Nou- 
rifhment. 

The  Heads  of  thefe  Children  will 
fometimes  dilate  to  an  enormous 
Size  ;  but,  by  uflng  fome  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Methods  with  them,  they  are 
in  time  generally  reftrain’d,  and  the 
Children  outgrow  the  Difeafe. 

This  Diftemper  is  fuppofed  to 
arife  in  the  Bones  of  Infants  during 
their  Growth  ;  but  as  there  is  a  fe- 
cond,  which  fometimes  affects  them 

a  little 
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a  little,  I  fhall  defcribe  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Section. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Scrophu lous  Difeafe  in  the 

Bone  s. 

rJ"'HE  fcrophulous  Difeafe  in  the 
Bones  appears  generally  in  young 
Subjects,  but  not  lb  early  as  the 
Rickets  do.  In  the  Rickets,  the  Bones 
give  Way  in  their  firft  Formation  ; 
but  this  fcrophulous  Difeafe  never 
affeits  them  till  they  are  completely 
formed. 

A  difeafed  Medulla  is  the  Gaufe  of 
the  Diffolution  of  a  fcrophulous  Bone ; 
and,  as  I  have  before  (hewn,  when¬ 
ever  the  Medulla  is  net  ferviceable  to 
the  Parts  it  was  to  fuccour,  it  mu  ft  be- 


1 


come 
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become  prejudicial  to  them  j  and  from 
hence  arifes  that  which  is  whimlically 
called  the  Spina  ventofa ,  which  is  a 
great  Swelling  of  the  Bone  itfelf. 

There  is  this  Difference  betwixt 
the  Swellings  generally  produced 
from  a  fcrophulous  difeafed  Medulla, , 
and  thole  produced  from  a  Venereal 
difeafed  IvLedulla  j  the  Spina  cventoJa 
of  the  fcrophulous  kind  does  not  be¬ 
gin  to  decay  externally,  but,  like  a 
Pear,  perifhes  from  the  Heart  of  it : 
For  when  the  poifonous  Medulla  has 
begun  to  deftroy  any  of  the  Blood- 
vefTels  belonging  to  a  Bone,  it  does 

not  ceafc  till  it  has  confumed  them 

all. 

When  this  is  the  Cafe,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  to  be  done  j  but  if  it 
happens  in  a  Finger,  the  beft  Method 


is 
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is  to  extirpate  it  at  the  Joint :  If  in 
the  carpal  or  metacarpal  Bones,  &c. 
pinch  off  as  much  of  them  as  you 
can  with  a  Pair  of  Watch-maker’s 
Pliers,  that  thereby  a  Difcharge  of 
that  poifoned  Medulla  may  com¬ 
mence  ;  for,  as  it  is  manifeft  that 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Bones  are  com¬ 
municated  to  one  another  through 
the  Body,  as  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Glands  are,  fo  in  both  Cafes  nothing 
relieves  them  properly  till  they  dif¬ 
charge  their  Enemy  from  the  Camp ; 
and  by  this  means  the  Medulla  will 
be  renovated,  by  a  Succeffion  of  a 
more  healthy  in  the  Place  of  the  dif- 
eafed  Kind. 

By  this  means  the  Blood-veffels 
which  are  not  deftroy’d  in  the  re¬ 
maining  Bones,  may  be  reprieved, 
and  at  length  faved ;  for  where  they 

I  i  2  are 
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are  once  deftroy’d,  no  Incarnation 
can  ever  be  produced. 

As  a  very  fetid  Ichor  ever  flows 
from  the  Medulla  of  fuch  Bones  as  I 
have  been  defcribing,  altho’  I  do  not 
intend  in  general  to  prefcribe  Dref- 
fings  in  the  Cure  of  fuch  Cafes  as  I 
have  been  hitherto  treating  of,  yet  as 
this  Ichor  is  frequently  fo  fharp  as  to 
admit  of  no  Plaifter,  or  what  may,  by 
retaining  it  cn  the  Skin,  caufe  it  to 
excoriate,  and  emit  a  moll  naufeous 
Stench,  I  recommend^.  Calcis  cam¬ 
phorated,  which  does  better  than  any 
thing  to  arels  thefe  Sores  withal,  if  it  be 
apply’d  internally  with  Lint  prefled  out 
of  it  warm,  and  externally  at  the  fame 
time  by  Linen  in  feveral  Folds  prefled 
out  of  the  fame  Aqua  Calcis.  Great 
Endeavours  fhould  be  made  to  open 

thefe 
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thefe  Sores  as  large  as  conveniently 
they  can,  to  come  at  the  difeafed 
Bones  early,  and  pinch  them  out 
before  the  Skin  has  been  much 
heated  and  inflamed  by  the  Ichor. 

As  I  have  been  fomewhat  prolix 
in  this  Section,  I  fhall  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  Difeafes  in  the  Bones 
arifing  from  the  Venereal  DiL 
temper. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Venereal  Disease 
in  the  Bones. 


IS  H  ALL  have  the  lefs  Occafion  to 
dwell  long  on  the  Defcription  of 
this  Difeafe,  having  faid  fo  much  be¬ 
fore  on  the  Caufes  of  other  Diftem- 
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pers  of  the  Bones  proceeding  from  a 
difeafed  Medulla ,  therefore  I  fhall 
only  endeavour  to  fhew  the  Caufe  of 
the  different  Effects  produced  from 
the  difeafed  Marrow  of  a  fcrophulous 
Perfon,  and  from  that  in  a  Perfon 
a  fleeted  with  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Many  are  liable  to  reckon  them 
of  one  Species,  from  the  Effects  they 
each  produce  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
Numbers  of  Children,  who  are  de- 
defeended  from  worthy  Parents,  be- 
ing  greatly  affected  with  fcrophulous 
Complaints,  I  fhall  fufpend  my  Sen¬ 
timents  upon  it.  But  tho’  the  Bones 
are  fubject  to  be  quite  deltroy’d  by 
the  infected  Medulla  in  both  thele 
Pifeafes,  they  differ  vaftly  in  the 
Manner  of  their  Operation  ;  for,  in 
the  Scrophulay  it  deflroys  the  Bone 
quite  through  at  once ;  but  in  the 

Venereal 
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Venereal  Difeafe,  it  oftener  begins 
its  Mifchief  externally,  firft  railing 
and  thickening  the  Membrane  or  Pe- 
riofiium ,  by  the  poifonous  Medulla  or 
Oil  that  lies  under  it. 

# 

But  perhaps  this  different  Opera¬ 
tion  may  proceed  only  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Subjedts  it  operates  upon-  for 
the  fcrophulous  Diflemper  feldom  af- 
fedts  any  but  young  Perfons  j  and 
their  Bones  being  very  tender,  it  de~ 
ftroys  the  Whole  at  once.  It  muff 
be  confeffed,  that,  in  the  Venereal 
Difeafe,  when  it  feizes  on  the  more 
lpongious  Bones,  it  adts  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Infants ;  as  for  In  fiance, 
When  the  Os  Nafe,  or  Os  Palati ,  are 
at  all  affedfea,  il  ieldom  or  never 
happens  but  that  the  Whole  of  them 
is  deflroy’d.  For,  as  I  laid  before, 
if  their  Blood-vefTels  are  deflroy’d 

4  .  (vvhich 
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(which  in  thefe  Bones  are  very  nu¬ 
merous),  the  Bones  themfelves  can¬ 
not  be  fupported.  And  although  the 
Patient  be  quite  clear  from  the  Ve- 
nereal  Difeafe  in  all  other  Refpefts, 
yet  if  the  Compages  of  thefe  Bones 
have  been  deftroy’d,  they  will  moul¬ 
der  away  a  long  time  after,  to  the 
Difgrace  of  the  Surgeon,  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  fome,  who  notwithflanding 
is  no-way  to  blame. 

The  more  folid  Bones,  as  the  'Tibia 
and  the  like,  are  from  hence  not  fo 

*■  f  | 

liable  to  be  attacked  all  at  once  ;  and 
therefore  they  generally  begin  to  have 
their  Laminee ,  or  rather  Fibres,  af¬ 
fected  externally,  thereby  heating  and 
thickening  the  j Periofeum. 

I 

When  this  is  the  Gale,  the  Tumor 
of  the  Bone  is  called  a  Node,  which 

feldom 
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feldom  or  never  has  any  Matter, 
mu  ft  be  open’d  to  difcharge  the  dif- 
eafed  Medulla ,  or  elle  you  never  can 
properly  cure  your  Patient. 

I  know  the  common  Method  of 
doing  it  is  a  very  bad  one,  being 
very  painful  to  the  Patient,  and  very 
tedious  in  the  Cure,  which  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  Cauftic  on  the  Node,  which 
feldom  or  never  reaches  deeper  than 
to  the  inflamed  Periojlium ;  this  is 
afterwards  generally  to  be  got  thro’ 
by  Efcharotics,  and  when  the  Bone 
is  laid  bare,  which  is  commonly 
found  foft  and  fpongious  on  the 
Outftde  of  it.  To  dry  up  this  dif- 
eafed  Ichor  of  the  Bone,  the  Pubis 
Calcis ,  Pubis  Euforhii  or  Aluminis 
ufli ;  but,  preferable  to  all  the  AElual 
Cautery  is  generally  apply’d,  that 
the  lound  Parts  underneath  may,  by 

K  k  their 
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their  Granulation,  call;  off  thofc 
which  are  difeafed. 

My  Objection  to  either  of  thefe 
Methods  is,  that  as  you  cannot 
guefs  whether  the  Node  be  rot¬ 
ten  quite  to  the  Medulla  or  not, 
what  End  does  the  Burning  anfwer, 
if  it  ferves  to  dry  up  the  exterior 
Part  of  the  difeafed  Bone,  thereby 
enabling  the  found  Part  under¬ 
neath,  by  Incarnation,  to  call:  it  off  ? 
which  I  acknowlege  it  fometimes 
may  ;  yet,  for  once  where  it  an- 
fwers  this  Purpofe,  it  ten  times  does 
the  contrary  ;  for  the  Operator,  not 
knowing  how  nigh  he  may  be  to 
the  found  Parts  underneath,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  may  find  the  Parts  deftroy’d 
quite  to  the  Medulla ,  burns  on  fre¬ 
quently  when  he  fhould  not ;  thereby 
confuming  the  young  Granulation 

from 
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from  time  to  time  juft  as  it  is  form¬ 
ing,  to  the  great  Delay  of  the  Cure. 

To  prevent  all  of  thefe  Evils,  my 
Method  in  opening  all  Nodes  is,  to 
apply  a  Piece  of  Plaifter,  the  Length 
and  Breadth  of  the  Node,  and,  by 
each  Side  of  the  Plaifter,  I  divide 
with  a  ftrong  pointed  Knife  the  Te¬ 
guments  quite  to  the  Bone,  and  do 
the  fame  at  each  End  5  by  which 
the  Piece  in  the  Middle  becomes  as 
an  Ifland.  I  then  take  one  of  my 
Sculpers,  or  broad  Gravers  (for  I  have 
always  two  of  them,  one  half  an 
Inch  broad,  and  the  other  half  as 
broad  as  the  former),  with  the  largeft 
I  enter  under  the  Teriofium  at  the 
End  of  the  feparated  Ifland  before 
defcribed,  and  with  it  I  bring  away 
as  much  of  the  fpongious  Bone  as  I 
can,  and  what  remains  1  continue 

K  k  2  to 
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to  fculp  it  all  away  at  that  firft 
Operation,  till  I  feel  fome  found 
Parts  of  the  Bone  underneath  with 
my  Graver  ;  if  I  find  none,  but  that 
I  get  to  the  Medulla  before  I  find 
any  Blood-veflels  in  the  Bone,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for ;  but  that 
the  other  Side  of  the  Bone  may  not 
be  quite  deftroy’d  ;  and  if  it  be  not, 
a.  good  Cine  naturally  follows  from 
the  Difcharge  of  the  poifonous  Me¬ 
dulla ,  without  which  it  always  com¬ 
municates  the  Difeafe  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Bones. 

I  have  teen  a  Sceieton  with  every 
Bone  of  it  carious ;  for,  as  I  before 
remarked,  if  the  Bones  are  affected, 
the  Di  fir  cm  per  makes  its  Progrefs 
through  all  ol  them,  and  {pares  the 
reft  of  the  Body  -  in  like  manner 

when 
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when  the  Cutis  is  affected,  the  Bones 
feldom  or  never  are. 

My  Manner  of  operating  on  the 
Bones  has  this  Preference  to  that  of 
a  Cauftic,  that  I  perform  the  whole 
Operation  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
before  any  Heat  or  Turgefcence 
from  the  coming  on  of  Digeftion  is 
arifen  on  the  Edges  of  the  Wound  ; 
whereas,  if  the  Bone  is  laid  bare  by 
a  Cauftic,  a  large  turgid  broad  Sore 
is  made  before  any  thing  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  ;  but,  in  my  Method,  the 
whole  that  Art  can  do  is  performed 
at  once  with  much  lefs  Pain  than  the 
Patient  would  have  fuffer’d  in  the 
fame  time,  only  during  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Cauftic. 

♦  *  f '  ‘‘  '•  • 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean 

I 

that  I  am  wholly  againft  the  Ule  of 

a 
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a  Cautery  on  any  Occafion ;  for  the 
palling  a  Cautery  into  a  carious  Bone, 
or  the  like,  may  pollibly  be  of  fome 
Service  ;  but,  in  burning  the  Surface 
of  a  Bone,  as  you  cannot  know  how 
nigh  you  are  to  found  Parts,  fo  you 
may  be  deftroying  what  your  Graver 
or  Sculper  immediately  would  have 
difcover’d,  when  the  Bone  begins  to 
fhew  any  Signs  of  Bleeding  ;  for  then 
you  may  be  fure  Incarnation  will 
follow. 

I  find  this  Graver  of  great  Service 
in  the  fmall  Bones,  which  are  fofter 
than  the  Tibia ,  as  the  Ribs,  the  Os 
Calcis ,  and.  the  like,  whofe  Surfaces 
only  are  often  foul’d,  after  the  Peri- 
of  ium  has  been  defiroy’d  by  any 
means  ;  lor  then  it  frequently  is  not 
advifable  to  expofe  them  to  the  Air, 
by  laying  open  the  Part  which  covers 

them  ; 
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them  j  and  fometimes  you  cannot  if 
you  would,  by  reafon  of  your  Situa¬ 
tion  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe  you  may  pals 
your  fmalleft  Graver  almoft  where 
you  can  a  Probe  ;  and  if  thereby  you 
can  caufe  the  Bone  to  bleed,  it  will 
foon  be  cover’d  with  young  Flefh ; 
without  which  it  proves  more  carious, 
the  more  it  has  been  greafed  with 
Medicine,  or  expofed  to  the  Air. 

This  Doctrine  may  ferve  to  fhew 
how  a  Callus  is  formed  in  a  broken 
Bone  ;  for  fir  ft  the  Blood- vefiels, 
which  are  opened  in  the  Bone,  form 
a  Granulation,  which  receives  a  Den- 
fity  from  the  cretaceous  Matter  (hoot¬ 
ing  into  it,  which  originally  hardened 
the  Bone. 

% 

Having,  as  I  propofed,  fhewn  the 
different  Difeafes  of  the  Bones,  with 

the 
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the  Nature  of  their  Cure,  and  being 
inclined  to  go  a  little  further,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  Method  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  purfued,  which  has  been  to 
treat  next  of'  fuch  Difeafes  as  the 
Reafoning  in  the  former  Chapter  led 
me  to  ;  therefore,  as  the  cretaceous 
Matter  in  the  Bones,  when  out  of  its 
natural  Situation,  mull  be  the  effi¬ 
cient  Caufe  of  the  Stone  in  the  Kid- 
nies  and  Bladder,  as  well  as  in  the 
Joints  of  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with 

the  Gout,  I  fhall  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
it.  ‘  : 


5  ‘4 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  STONE  in  the  Kidnies 
and  Bl a d der. 

^T'O  ftiew  the  probable  Caule 
"*■  of  this  Difeafe,  I  mu  ft  have 
Recourie  to  what  I  formerly  have 
advanced,  viz.  that  every  Secretion 
or  Separation  of  any  kind  of  Matter 
in  the  whole  Body  is  owing  to  the 
Form  of  the  Strainer  .it  is  fecreted  by ; 
and  therefore  I  ftiall  fir  ft  fhew,  that 
the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  the  Kidnies, 
in  a  found  State,  are  to  feparate  the 
Urine  only :  Now,  as  their  Situa¬ 
tion  is  nigh  to  the  great  Artery, 
which  fupplies  them  by  the  Emul- 
gents  with  the  great  Quantity  of 
Blood  out  of  which  the  Urine  is  fe¬ 
creted,  it  is  no  Wonder,  that,  from 

L  1  thence, 
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thence,  and  the  great  Preffure  they  are 
liable  to  receive  fometimes  after  a  De¬ 
bauch,  or  from  their  being  charged  af¬ 
ter  a  Cold  by  glutinous  Matter  in  the 
Blood,  that  thofe  Dudts  in  the  Kid- 
nies,  which  were  adapted  only  to 
fecrete  the  Urine,  fhould  be  over- 
ftrained,  and  from  thence  enlarged  ; 
whereupon  they  begin  to  let  more  than 
Urine  through  them  into  their  Pelvis ; 
and  perhaps  the  Mucus ,  which  fhould 
be  no  more  than  is  fufficient  to  line  the 
urinary  Pallages  is  increafed,  and  fo  it 
begins  to  lodge  by  the  Way.  If  at 
this  time  cretaceous  Matter  fhoots 
into  it,  here  commences  what  is  call’d 
a  Saburra ,  or  a  petrify ’d  Slime. 

In  this  Cafe,  bleeding  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  to  take  off  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood,  and  large  Draughts  of  Whey 
made  of  the  purging  Waters,  or  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  Whey  with  Saks,  and  fweetened 
with  foft  Syrup,  being  taken,  may 
caufe  the  Urine  to  flow  more  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  by  that  means  drive  the  Mu¬ 
cus  along  with  it.  If  they  do  not,  and 
the  Saburra  grows  too  large,  and  har¬ 
dens  by  its  Stay  in  the  Kidney,  then 
it  becomes  a  Nuclein ',  or  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Stone  ;  which,  if  it  conti¬ 
nues  there,  may  increafe  to  a  great 
Size  ;  if  it  defcends  into  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  paffes  not  from  thence, 
with  the  Urine,  it  becomes  a  Stone 
of  the  Bladder ;  for  in  all  People 
there  wants  a  Beginning  or  Nucleus 
only,  for  the  calculous  Matter  to 
fhoot  on  to  produce  a  Stone,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  Quantity  of  this  Mat¬ 
ter  which  an  unglazed  Chamber-pot 
will  fhew,  when  it  has  not  been 
cleaned  for  a  long  time.  And  as 
thofe  who  have  the  Gout  are  moft 

L  1  2  liable 
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liable  to  be  troubled  with  the  Stone, 
it  Teems  to  me  that  the  Gout  lets 
loofe  the  cretaceous  Matter  from  the 
Bones  into  the  Blood,  and  from  thence 
I  fuppofe  it  to  be  difcharged  into  the 
Kidnies  in  the  forming  a  Stone. 

I  have  treated  this  Subject  of  the 
Stone  as  a  Conjecture  only,  and 
therefore  fhall  fay  no  more  concern¬ 
ing  it;  but  as  the  Difeafe  I  propofe 
to  confider  next  has  not  been  diredted, 
by  any  thing  already  treated  of,  to  be 
{poken  to,  and  as  it  relates  to  the 
Thorax ,  I  have  referved  it  as  the  laft. 


* 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  E  MPYEMA. 


'T'HIS  Difeafe  is  an  Impoftuma- 
tion  in  the  Bread: ;  and  as  mod 
Authors  recommend  to  the  Surgeon 
not  to  open  them  till  fome  thin 
Point  offers  itfelf  to  the  Touch,  it 
gives  me  the  Occafion  of  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  Difeafe :  For  there  are 
many  People  now  living,  who  would 
not  have  been  lo,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  peculiar  Obfervation  I  have  made, 
from  the  opening  a  dead  Body  here¬ 
tofore,  whofe  left  Hemifphere  of  the 
Thorax  was  fo  full  of  Matter,  that, 
the  Ribs  were  all  lifted  up  with  it. 
when  I  open’d  the  Bread,  it  dif- 
charged  more  than  a  Gallon.  This 
fet  me  on  examining  afterwards  into 
into  this  Difeafe,  and  by  the  Refult 

of 
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of  that  Examination  I  have  been  in- 
flrumental  in  having  the  Lives  of  ma¬ 
ny,  who  if  they  had  flay’d  till  home 
Point  had  offer’d  would  probably 
have  loll  them :  For  I  have  very  often 
difcharged  not  lefs  than  a  Gallon  of 
purulent  Matter  at  once  through  an 
Aperture  made  by  Inciflon  betwixt 
the  Ribs,  when  no  Inflammation  has 
appear’d  on  the  Part. 

The  bell  Method  of  doing  this  Ope¬ 
ration  is  to  divide  the  Skin  with  the  in- 
tercoflal  Mufcles  near  to  the  Tleura  ; 
and  that  I  chufeto  pufhthro’  with  my 
Finger  for  Safety.  When  I  have  dif¬ 
charged  the  Matter,  I  keep  the  Wound 
open  by  a  Canula  large  enough  to  dif- 
charge  fuch  glutinous  Matter  with 
fmall  Sloughs  through  it,  as  are 

often  feparated  from  the  Lobes  of  the 

✓ 

Lungs :  For  I  believe  thefe  Abfceffes, 
when  they  are  quite  in  the  Cavity, 
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generally  proceed  from  the  Lungs  * 
and  probably  the  Empyema ,  which  ap¬ 
pears  inflamed  outwardly,  and  comes 
to  a  Point,  arifes  from  a  Pleurify,  or 
an  Inflammation  only  of  the  Pleura ; 
although  it  may  diftend  itfelf  largely 
inward  at  fometimes. 

it 

.  ’  .  ■»  >  ■ 

That  which  I  have  defcribed,  I  ne- 

,  J  J 

ver  faw  difcolour’d ;  but  the  afleded 
Side  of  the  Bread:  feems  greatly  dis¬ 
tended  5  the  Ribs  not  falling  one  after 
another,  but  appearing  on  a  ftrut ; 
not  but  ocular  Demonftration  in  this 
Cafe  is  far  better  than  Defcription. 

t-  JL 

I  had  not  mention’d  this  Dileafe, 
had  I  ever  met  with  it  thus  diftin- 
guifli’d  before  ;  therefore  I  thought, 
it  fuitable  to  the  Purpofe  of  this 
Treatife,  which  was  only  to  account 
for  fuch  Things  in  my  Profeflion, 
as  no  Author  I  have  met  with  has  yet 
2  done. 
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done.  As  I  have  now  finifhed  it, 
I  muft  fubmit  to  the  Public  of  what 
Service  it  may  be  :  And  altho’  I  give 
my  Opinion  only,  without  Regard 
had  to  any  Author,  yet,  on  fhewing 
the  Chapter  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe 
to  a  Friend,  he  faid  my  Notions  of  it 

were  thole  of  Dr.  Boerhaave  ;  I  an- 

>  ,  ' 

fwer’d,  I  was  glad  of  it ;  and  tho’  I 

«  •  f  *■  •  '»  -  y 

knew  no  Book  that  contained  one 

* 

Defcription  like  mine,  yet  I  fhould  be 
very  well  pleafed  to  find  them  all  in 
fome  Author  or  other.  And  as  to 

;  ■  f  '  •  r  r  r  ~  %  r  •  * 

the  Favour  or,  Disfavour  of  my  Read¬ 
ers,  if  it  be  approved  of  by  fuch  who 
know  little,  and  they  fhall  fay  they 
knew  it  before,  or  if  it  be  difliked  for 
deviating  a  little  from  ancient  Prac¬ 
tice,  I  wrote  it  with  a  good  Intent,  and 
therein  fhall  reft  fatisfied. 
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,  Gazetteer  in  two  Parts,  1  imo. 

.  .  _ Ecclefiadical  Hidory,  2  Vol.  8^0, 

,  _  Terence,  lima. 

Epidolae  obfcurorum  Virorum,  1 2 mo. 

Epigrammatum  delectus  ex  Poetis  Latinis,  1 2 mo. 

Edwards  againd  Popery,  8 <vo. 

Epigrammatum  Graecorum  delectus  Opera  Th.  Johnfon,  Sw. 
Englifh  Expofitor,  izmo.  .  •  •  ; 

Eikon  Baiilike  ;  with  the  Life  of  King  Charles  the  Fird  :  By 
Perinchief,  8 vo. 

Evelyn’s  Sylva,  Fol . 

Erafmus,  8 *vo. 

Emmerfon’s  Dottrine  of  Fluxions,  8 <vo. 

Edwards’s  Body  of  Divinity,  Fol. 

Eday  on  Hunting,  by  a  Country  Gentleman,  2*vo, 

-  -  on  Chronology,  8 <vo. 

Everard’s  Gauging,  12^0. 

Etton’s  Thefaurus  rerum  Eccledadicarum,  4/0. 

Evremond’s  Works,  3  Vol.  8^0. 

Ellis’s  Voyage  to  find  the  North  Wed  PafTage,  2vo. 

- Hufbandry,  8  Vol.  8 <vo. 

Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  Englifh,  by  Shaw,  2vo 
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FRuit-walls  improv’d  by  D.  N.  Fatio,  F.  R.  S.  410. 

Franklyn  Orthotonia,  five  de  Grsecas  Linguae  Tonis,  i2mo.# 
Farnrby’s  Rhetorick,  8vo. 

. - Juvenal.  121110. 

Fiddes’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Fol. 

Friend  Opera  omnia,  Fol. 

- - de  Purgantibus  in  Variolis,  8vo. 

- the  fam'e  in  Englifh,  8vo. 

*7- - Hi  dory  of  Phyfick,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Fuller’s  Pharmacopoeia  Extemporanea,  in  Englifh,  8vo. 

- Family  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

- Pharm.  Bateana,  i2mo. 

■ - Dire&ions,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

- Art  of  Thinking,  2  Vol.  i2mo, 

- Proverbs,  1  amo. 

Floyer’s  Treatife  of  the  Aflhma,  8vo. 

Florus  in  ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Farquhar’s  Plays,  2  Vol.  iamo. 

Freeholder,  121110. 

Fable  of  the  Bees,  2  Vol  8vo. 

Flamfteedii  Flidoria  Cceleftis,  3  Vol.  Fol. 

- - - -  Atlas  Ccelellis,  Fol. 

Fqrtuita  facra,  Svo. 

Fontinelle’s  Plurality  of  Worlds,  izmo. 

Fitzherbert’s  Natura,  brevium,  4to. 

Fleliry’s  Ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory,  c  Vol  ato 
Flavel’s  Works,  2  Vol.  Fol.  *' 

Field’s  Life,  8vo 
Fifher’s  Arithmetick,  121110. 

’  Young  Man’s  Companion,  12 mo. 

Foder’s  Sermons,  2  Vol  Svo. 

Familiar  Letters,  1  zmo. 

Feuquiere’s  Memoirs,  2  Vol  8vo. 

Faerno’s  Fables,  French  and  Englifh,  Svo. 

1  s  Efiay  on  the  Art  of  Healing,  Svo 
Friend’s  Emmenologia,  tranflated  by  Dale,  Svo. 

GRotius  of  War  and  Peace,  Folio. 

Gibbs’s  Defign,  Fpl. 

■ - Rule's,  Fol. 

Golden  Calf,  8vo. 

GeofFroy  on  FofFils,  Svo. 

Gregory’s  Aftronomy,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Gravefapoe’s  Explanation  of  the  Newtonian  Philofopliy  8vo 
Geometry  no  Friend  to  Infidelity.  ' 

Gadrell’s  Chriitian  Inllitutes,  izmo. 

- - Moral  Proofs,  8vo. 

“ — — - Principles  of  Deifm,  Svo'. 
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Grabe’s  Spicilegium  Patrum,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

—  Two  TraCts  againft  Mr.  Whifton,  8vo, 

Gentleman  intruded,  1  zmo. 

Goodman’s  Penitent  pardoned,  8vo. 

- Old  Religion,  i2mo. 

God’s  Judgment  againft  the  apoftate  Church,  Svo. 

-  Mercies,  an  AbftraCt  from  Scripture,  Svo. 

Geddes’s  Hift.  of  the  Church  of  Malabar,  8wo. 

Gravefande’s  Math.  Elements  of  na  tural  Philofophy,  2  Vol.  ^tQjjr 

•  - Eftay  on  PerfpeCtive,  8vo. 

Garretfon’s  Englifh  Exercifes,  i2mo. 

Gordon’s  geographical  Grammar,  8vo. 

Guardian’s,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  2  Vol.  8vo» 

Gay’s  Poems,  2  Vol.  1 2mo. 

,  ...  .  Fables,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Gradus  ad  Parnaflum,  8vo. 

Gardener’s  Dictionary,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

•  - Dictionary  abridg’d,  3  Vol.  Svo. 

Gibfon’s  Farrier’s  Guide,  8vo. 

- - Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

'  — -  Method  of  dieting  Horfes,  8vo. 

Gurdon’s  Hiftory  of  Parliaments,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Grey’s  Abridgment  of  Gibfon’s  Codex,  Svo, 

Garth’s  Ovid  Metamorphofes,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

Great  Importance  of  a  religious  Life,  i2mo. 

Gray’s  Gunnery,  8vo. 

Greenwood  of  Courts,  Svo. 

Gordon’s  Tacitus,  2  Vol.  Fol.  and  4  Vol.  Svo. 

Grandeur  and  Declenfion  of  the  Romany  1  zmo. 

Greenwood’s  Englilh  Grammar,  1 2mo. 

Gullivers’s  Travels,  2  Vol.  nmo. 

German  DoCtor,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

Gleanings  of  Antiquity,  8vo. 

Gibbs  on  the  King’s  Evil,  Svo. 

Gordon’s  Itinerary,  Fol. 

Gallrell’s  Inftitutiones  Chriftianse,  1  zmo. 

Garth’s  Difpenfary,  1  zmo. 

Gardener’s  Kalendar,  izmo. 

Gentleman’s  Religion,  i2mo. 

Gray’s  Hudibrafs,  2  Vol.  8vo, 

Gill  Blafs,  4  Vol.  izmo. 

Giffard’s  Cafes  in  Midwifry,  Svo. 

Gray’s  Love  Letters,  2  Vol,  i2mo. 

Gentleman’s  Library,  izmo. 

H Ale’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

Horroccii  Opera,  4to. 

Hiftoria  Sacra,  or  Feails  and  Fads  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Horton’s  Arithmetic!?.  ,  ,  ... 

Hale’s  Philofophical  Experiments,  Svo. 

Hiftory  of  the  Life' of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  by  Conyers 
Middleton,  D.  D.  in  3  Vol.  Svo. 

Hooker’s  Ecclefiafticai  Polity,  &c.  Fol. 

Hool’s  Addrefs  to  Parents,  on  Education,  8vo. 

- Admonition  to  Church-Wardens,  i2mo. 

L’Hofpital’s  Analytick  Treatife  of  Conick  Se&ions,  Ato. 
Hatton’s  Pfalter,  15th  Edition,  121110. 

Hiftory  of  Herodotus,  Eng.  by  Littlebury,  2  Vol.  8vo« 
Horneck’s  Crucified  Jefus,  8vo. 

- ■—  Great  Law  of  Confideration,  8vo. 

Hederici  Lexfcon  Graco-Latinuin,  4to. 

Hale’s  Oratio  Anniverfaria,  4to. 

Health,  a  Poem,  the  6th  Edition,  Svo. 

Hammond’s  Practical  Catechifm,  8vo. 

Hudibrafs,  with  Cuts,  8vo.  and  i2mo. 

Hatton’s  Comes  Cortimercii,  8vo. 

- Merchants  Magazine,  4to. 

Howell’s  Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  with  Cuts,  3  Vol.  Svo. 
Howard’s  Cookery,  8vo. 

Horatius  in  ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Homeri  Jliados  Liber  primus  Gr.  and  Lat.  Silvani,  8vo. 
Hickes’s  Devotions,  i2mo. 

Hook’s  Pofthumus  Works,  with  Cuts,  Fol. 

- - Philofophical  Experiments,  with  Cuts,  Svo. 

Hiftory  of  Englancj,  tranftated  by  Tindal,  from  Rapin  de 

I  hoyras,  2  Vol.  Fol.  Tindals  Continuation  to  ditto,  3  Vol. 
Fol.  J 

— - - - - of  Majorca,  Minorca,  GjV.  Svo. 

Hiftorias  Britan.  Saxon.  Anglo  Danicae  Scriptores  xv.  per.  Tho. 
Gale,  Fol. 

Harris  de  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum,  8vo. 

Diftertationes  Med.  and  Chirurg.  8vo. 

~  de  Pefte  &  Jnoculat.  Variolarum,  Svo. 

Helve tius  of  the  Animal  OEconomy  and  Small-Pox,  8vo. 

Hait  o  Bulwark  ftorm’d,  in  Ardwer  to  Delaun’s  Plea,  Svo. 
Hiftory  of  G’enghizcan  the  Great,  Svo. 

- of  Timur-Bec,  commonly  call’d  Tamerlane,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

- of  England,  by  Rapin,  1 5  Vol.  Svo. 

- of  Naples,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

Hiftoriarum  Fabellarumque  Delettus,  Svo. 

Human  Prudence,  i2ino. 

Hive,  4  Vol.  iamo. 

Haywood’s  Novels,  4  Vol.  i2mo. 

Hale’s  Vegetable  Staticks,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Helvici  Colloquia,  1 2mo. 

Hutchinfon’s  Idea’s  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Svo. 

Hiftory  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  z  Vol.  Svo. 
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Haver  on  the  Bones,  Svo. 

Hodii  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus,  Fob 
Hicke’s  Sermons,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Howell’s  Medulla  Hift:  Anglicanas,  8vo. 

Harle’s  State  of  Phylic,  Svo. 

Heifter’s  Surgery,  4to, 

Hebrew  Pfalter,  240. 

Howard’s  Plays,  i2mo. 

Hughes’s  Poems,  2  Vol.  !2mo. 

Handley’s  Surgery,  i2mo. 

Harris  on  the  Globes,  8vo. ' 

Hiftory  of  England,  by  Queftion  and  Anfwer,  i2mo. 

Henry  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  5  Vol.  Fob 
Hutchinfon  on  the  Paflions,  Svo. 

Hubner’s  Geography,  iamo. 

Hutchenfon’s  Zenophon,  2  Vol.  8vo.  Grse.  Sc  Lat. 

Harrifon’s  Houfe-Keeper’s  Pocket-Book,  i2mo. 

Hoole’s  Accidence  and  Terminations,  1 2tno. 

Horfeley’s  Britania  Romana,  Fob 
Harrington’s  Oceana,  Fob 
Hill’s  Natural  Hiftory,  F<M. 

Holland  on  the  Small-Pox,  Svo. 

Hartley  on  Man,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Harris’s  Colledion  of  VoyagCs  and  Travels,  2  Vol.  Fob 
Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling,  6  Vol,  jzmo. 

Harvey’s  Reflections,  2  Vol.  izmo. 

JEffry  of  Monmouth’s  Britifti  Hiftory,  Engl.  Svo, 

Jenkin  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Ben.  Johnfon’s  Works,  with  Cuts,  6  Vol.  8vo. 

Infcriptio  Sigea  cum  Comment.  Edm.  Chifhull,  F oi». 

Johnfon’s  Grammatical  Commentaries,  Svo. 

— - in  Pfalms,  4U),  Svo,  and  i2mo. 

- -  Ditto,  fmall  Svo.  fine  Notis. 

— - Nodes  Nottinghamicte,  Svo. 

Ignatii  Epiftolac,  per  Tfi.  Smith,  410., 

Juftinus  in  Ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins’s  Life  and  Letters,  2  Vol.  Fob 
Juftin’s  Hiftory  of  England,  by  Brown,  12 mo. 

Juvenal  cum  Notis  Farnabii,  Svo. 

Juftini  Martyris  Dialogi  cum  Triphone,  per  Sam.  Jebb,  Svo. 
Juvenal  in  Ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Jenks’s  Devotions,  i2mo. 

Independent  Whig,  4  Vol.  i2mo. 

Jacobs’s  Law  Djdionary,  Fob 

Innes’s  Crit.  Eflay  on  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
2  Vol.  Svo. 

Jurini  Diflertationes  Phyflco  Mathem.  Svo. 

furin’s  Letter  to  Cotefworth  concerning  Inoculation,  Svo. 
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Jfocratis  Oiationes  <Sj  EpiAolae  Whlfii  Grse.  Sc  Lat.  121V10# 
Johnfon’s  Gr.  Epigrams,  8vo. 

- - Sophocles,  3  Vol.  8vo. 

- - - Canon  of  Scripture,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Jurin’s  Crefar,  8vo. 

Ilham’s  Catechifm,  izmo. 

Innet’s  Devotions,  i2mo. 

Jofeph  Andrews,  2  Vol.  izmo. 

Illuftrious  French  Lovers,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

KEttlewell’s  Works,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

- his  Life,  Svo. 

- Meafures  of  Chriftian  Obedience,  8vo. 

- of  the  Sacrament,  Svo. 

- of  Profufenefs,  izmo. 

“7“  Death  made  comfortable,  i2mo. 

Keill  (Joh.)  Introduflio  ad  Veram  Phyficam,  Svo. 

Introduction  to  Natural  Philofophy,  8vo# 

- Aftronomy,  8vo. 

- - Anatomy,  izmo, 

(Jac)  Eflays  of  Animal  OEconomy,  8vo. 

Xing’s  Mifcellanies,  Svo. 

- Origin  of  Evil,  410. 

— - Heathen  Gods,  izmo. 

Key’s  Meafuring,  Svo. 

Kennet’s  Roman  Antiquities,  Svo. 

Ken’s  Catechifm,  12010. 

- Manual  of  Prayers,  izmo. 

Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  8vo. 

Kennet’s  Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets,  Svo, 

Kelly’s  Scotch  Proverbs,  Svo. 

Kent’s  Lucian,  Gr.  &  Lat.  8vo. 

LAngley’s  Builders  Rudiments,  Fol. 

- on  Gardening,  q.to. 

Louth  on  Jeremiah,  4to. 

Lucas’s  Chriftian  Thoughts  for  every  Day  of  the  Month 

* - Enquiry  after  Happinefs,  2  Vol.' Svo. 

* - P radical  Chriftianity,  Svo. 

- Duty  of  Servants,  izmo. 

- Influence  of  Conversion,  izmo. 

Plain  Man’s  Guide  to  Heaven,  1 2mo. 

Lowth’s  Commentary,  Fol. 

Lay  Baptifm  Invalid,  with  the  reft  of  the  Author’s  Works,  in 
8  Parts,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

*  Supplement  to  the  Firil  and  Second  Parts,  and  any  fold 
feparate.  J 

Law  s  three  Letters  to  the  Bp.  of  Bangor,  the  8th  Edition,  Svo, 
—  Practical  Treatife  of  Chriftian  Perfection,  8vo  &  1 2mo. 
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Law’s  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  8vo  &  ixmo.. 

— - Remarks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  8vo. 

. _ Unlawfulnefs  of  Stage  Entertainment,  8vo. 

. . —  Anfwer  to  the  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament, 

- Anfwer  to  Dr.  T rapp. 

_ _ on  Chriftian  Regeneration,  8 VO. 

_ _ Appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  or  difbelieve  the  Truths  of 

the  Gofpel,  8vo. 

Life  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  with  an  Abridgment  of  his  Works, 

2  Vol.  8vo.  1723, 

of  Mr.  Kettlewell,  8vo. 

_ of  Dr.  Field,  by  Mr.  Le  Neve,  8vo. 

- - -  of  Mr.  Mills,  8vo.  >  / 

_ _ of  Cardinal  Woolfey,  by  Fiddes,  Fql. 

Lock’s  Works,  3  Yol.  Fol.  . 

of  Human  Underftanding,  2  Vol.  8yo. 

_ _ on  Education,  i2mo. 

- - on  Government,  8vo. 

- - -  Letters,  8vo. 

Littleton’s  Diftionary,  4to. 

L’Eftrange’s  ^Lfop,  2  Vol.  8yo, 

Lemery’s  Chymiftry,  8vo. 

Lives  of  the  Englifh  Bifhops,  by  Mr.  Le  Neve,  2  Vol,  8vo. 
Lowthorp’s  Abridgment  of  the  Philofoph.  Tranf.  3  Vol.  410, 

Le  Neve’s  Succeflion  of  the  Bifhops  and  Dignitaries,  Fol. 
Luciani  Dialogi  Sele&ae,  Gr.  Lat.  per  Leeds,  Svo. 

Lucretius  cum  Interpretatione  &  Notis,  Tho.  Creech.  Svo* 
Leland  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  2  Vol.  8yo. 

Leufdeni  Compendium  Graecum  Novi  Teftamenti,  Svo. 

- Teftament,  Grsec.  &  Lat.  121110. 

Lommius  de  Curandis  Febribus  continuis,  8vo. 

Lancafter’s  Chronological  Eftay  on  Daniel,  4to. 

Letter  of  Inftru&ion,  fhewing  the  Way  to  Chriftian  Perfection,, 
i2mo. 

Laws  of  Liberty  and  Property,  1 2mo» 

Landlord’s  Law,  i2mo. 

Lanfdown’s  Poems,  3  Vol.  i2mo. 

Ladies  Library,  3  Vol.  izmo. 

Love’s  Surveying,  8vo. 

Longinus  de  Sublimitate  per  Pearce,  Svo. 

Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Paflion,  8vo. 

Lilly’s  Conveyancer,  Fol. 

Leeke’s  2  Sermons,  8vo. 

Love  betray’d,  a  Novel. 

Lediard’s  Naval  Hiftory,  Fol. 

Lardner’s  Gofpel  Hiftory,  6  Vol.  Svo. 

Lex  Mercatoria,  8vo. 

Laurence’s  Duty  of  a  Steward,  8vo» 

Lee’s  Play’s,  3  Vol.  ismo. 
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Law  Quibbles,  8vo. 

La  Belles  Affemble,  4  V ol.  1  zmo. 

Laurence’s  Surveyor’s  Guide,  1 2mo. 

Lady’s  Travels  into  Spain,  2  Vol.  12m©. 

Lauderdale’s  Virgil,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

Leonidas,  a  Poem  by  Glover,  1 21110. 

Leybourn’s  Traders  fure  Guide,  izmo. 

Lsadbeter’s  Aftronomy,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

- - —  .  Mathematicks,  1  zmo. 

*• - —  ..  ,  Royal  Gauger,  8vo. 

— — - -  .  Dialling,  8vo. 

Labaratory,  or  School  of  Arts,  8vo. 

Xeybourn’s  Dialling,  121110. 

La  Motte’s  Midwifery  tranflated  by  Thompfon  8vo 
Life  of  Homer,  8vo. 

Langarifh  on  Fevers,  8vo. 

Letters  from  a  Painter  in  Italy  to  Friends  in  London  2  Vol 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  3  Vol.  Fol. 

- of  Oliver  Cromwel,  8vo. 

- of  Cleveland,  nat.  Son  of  D°.  3  Vol.  izmo, 

- of  Charles  the  XHth.  of  Sweden,  1 2mo, 

- of  the  Duke  of  Malborough,  i2mo, 

- of  Prince  Eugene,  1  zmo. 

- of  Zar  Peter  the  Great,  1 2mo. 

MAnwaring  on  the  Claflicks,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  8vo; 

Mounteney’s  Demofthenes,  8vo. 

Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  3  Vol.  8vo. 

Mead  de  Variolis  &  Morbilis,  8vo. 

-  de  Imperio  Solis  &  Lunas,  8vo. 

Malpighii  Opera  Pofthuma,  Fol. 

Morer  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  8vo. 

Moral  Book  by  Locke,  1  zmo. 

Monroe’s  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  i2mo. 

Medical  EiTays  by  Mighles,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Mangey’s  Difcourfes  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  8vo. 

- - — — Anfwer  to  Toland’s  kjazarenus,  8vo. 

- - - —  Eight  Sermons  on  feveral  Occafions,  8vo, 

Mattaire’s  Englifh  Grammar,  8vo. 

Mufe  Anglicanse,  3  Vol.  izmo. 

Countefs  of  Morton’s  Devotions,  24°. 

Medulla  Hiflor.  Anglicans;,  8vo. 

Marlhall’s  Tranflat.  of  St.  Cyprian’s  Works,  Fol. 

Morland’s  Vade  Mecum,  8vo. 

Motteux’s  Don  Quixotte,  4  Vql.  i2mo. 

Marfhal  Tabular  Chronologicae,  Fol. 

■  -  the  fame  m  Englifh. 
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Morton  on  Confumptions,  8vo. 

Mayernte  Praxis  Medica,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Martin’s  Genuinenefs  of  the  Text,  There  are  three  in  Heaven, 
8vo. 

—  - -Examination  of Emlyn’s  Anfwer,  8vo. 

— - — — Difcourfe  of  Natural  Religion,  the  2d.  Edition, 
8  vo. 

Moral  Proof  of  the  Certainty  of  a  Future  State,  8vo. 

Milton’s  Paradife  Lolland  Regain’d,  2  Vol.  8vo.  and  izmo. 
Mead  de  Pefte,  8vo. 

. _ on  Poifons. 

—  the  Plague. 

™  the  Small  Pox  and  Mealies,  8vo. 

— —  on  the  Sun  and  Moon,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  8  vO. 

Macarius’s  Homilies,  Svo. 

Metaphyficas  Compend.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Literature,  8  Vol.  8vo. 

Minute  Philofopher,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Mofs’s  Sermons,  8  Vol.  Svo. 

Miller’s  Herbal,  Svo. 

Maundrel’s  jonrney  from  Aleppo  to  jerufalem,  Svo, 
Manwaring’s  Jnftitutes  of  Learning,  Svo. 

Maclaurin’s  Geometria  Organica,  ^to. 

—  Fluxions,  2  Vol.  4to. 

. ^  Algebra,  Svo. 

-  Newtonian  Philofophy,  4  to. 

Meaning  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  8vo. 

Moll’s  Syltem  of  Geography  improv’d,  2  Vol.  FqL 
Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  8vo. 

Markham’s  Mafter.Piece,  4W. 

Mather’s  Young  Man’s  Companion,  izmo. 

Medical  Efiays  at  Edinburgh,  6  Vol.  izmo. 

Milfon’s  Voyages,  4  Vol.  8vo. 

Minute  Mathematician,  8vo. 

Miller’s  Gardener’s  Di&ionary,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

- ditto  abridged,  3  Vol.  Svo. 

- - Kalendar,  8vo.  ^ 

Monfaucon’s  Antiquities  of  France,  with  upwards  of  300  Cop 
per  Plates,  in  2  Vol.  Fol.  , 

Modern  Cook,  Svo. 

Morgan’s  Hiftory  of  Algiers,  4to* 

Mufehenbrock’s  Philofophy,  by  Colfon,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

Muller’s  Conic  Sections. 

-  on  Fortification. 

Milton’s  Works,  2  Vol.  Folio. 

Meige’s  State  of  Great  Britain,  8vo. 

Markham’s  Introduction  to  Trade  and  Bufmefs,  ipmo. 

Military  Hiitory  of  Pr,  Eugene  and  D.  of  Marib.  2  Vol.  Fol. 
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Moliere’s  Plays,  French  and  EnglilTi,  10V0I.  i2mo. 
Montaign’s  EfTays,  3  Vol.  8vo.  and  izmo. 

Martin’s  Philofophical  Gram.  8vo. 

Maitland’s  Hiftory  of  London,  Fol. 

Malcomb  on  Mufick,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Duke  de  Ripperda,  8vo. 

Mogul  Tales,  2  Vol.  izmo. 

NElfon’s  Feafts  and  Falls  of  the  Church,  8vo. 

-  on  the  Sacrament,  i2mo. 

- ’s  Devotions,  1 2mo. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Opticks,  8vo. 

-  the  fame  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Clarke,  8vo. 

-  Principia  Philofophiae  Mathematica,  4to. 

-  Algebra,  in  Englifh,  by  Mr.  Raphfon,  8vo. 

- Lexiones  Optica?,  4to. 

- The  fame  in  Englifh,  8vo. 

-■  ■■  ■  1  ■  Chronology,  4to. 

* -  on  Daniel,  4to. 

- Table  of  College  Leafes,  12 mo. 

— — - Table  of  Coins. 

Nicols  de  Literis  Inventis,  8vo. 

Notitia  Anglicana,  or  the  Arms  of  the  Nobility,  2  Vol.  8vo, 
New  Manual  of  Devotions,  1 2mo. 

New- Years  Gift,  izmo. 

Nelfon’s  Jullice,  8vo. 

New  Memoirs  of  Literature,  6  Vol,  8vo.  for  the  Years  172  c, 
26,  27.  / 

Nouns  and  Verbs,  i2mo. 

Nature  difplay’d,  7  Vol.  8vo.  and  i2mo. 

Nourfe’s  Homilies,  8vo. 

OVidii  Metamorph.  in  Ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

- Epiftola;  in  Ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

- - ‘Triftia  in  Ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

- Epiitles  Englifh,  1  zmo. 

- - Metamorph.  Englifh,  2  Vol.  izmo. 

- —Art  of  Love,  i 2ino. 

Otways  Plays,  z  Vol.  izmo. 

Odes  of  I  lorace,  1 2mo. 

Oldham’s  Works,  2  Vol.  t2mo. 

Ozell  s  Telemachus,  with  Cutts,  2  Vol.  8vo.  or  1 znidi 
Oglcby’s  Roads,  i2mo. 

Oldenburgh  on  Exchanges,  4 to. 

PAxton’s  E flays  on  the  Knowledge  and  Cure  of  Difeafes.Svo. 
Patrick’s  Devout  Chriftian,  irmo. 

- - — Chriftian  Sacrifice,  1  zmo. 

.Help  to  young  Beginners,  240. 
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Patrick’s  Pfalms,  i2mo. 

- - Paraphrafe,  Fol. 

— - - Commentary,  2  Vol.  Fol, 

Peerage  of  England,  4  Vol  8vo. 

Pope’s  Works,  g  Vol.  8vo. 

Pardon’s  Englilh  Dictionary,  8vo. 

Pennington’s  Perfuafive  to  the  Publick  Worlhip  of  G  O  D. 
Plutarch’s  Morals,  Englilh,  5  Vol.  nmo. 

Patten’s  Fliftory  of  the  Rebellion,  1715,  8vo. 

Plutarch’s  Lives,  Englilh,  8  Vol.  8vo. 

Potter’s  Greek  Antiquities,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

- - of  Church-Government,  8vo. 

Principles  of  Deifm  truly  reprefented,  8vo. 

Pafchal  Cycle,  and  other  Tables  ufed  by  the  Church,  Svo. 
Pfalter  in  Welch,  nmo. 

Plukenetii  Opera  omnia  Botanica,  6  Vol.  Fol. 

Perrault’s  Architefture,  Englilh,  by  James,  Fob 
Palladio’s  Architeaure,  4to. 

Pearfon  on  the  Creed,  Fol. 

Pozzo’s  Architeaure  in  Perfpeaive,  Fol. 

Pulfendorf’s  Law  of  Nature,  Fol. 

_ Ditto  abridg’d  with  Notes,  by  Spavan,  2  Vol.  Svo. 

_ Introduaion  to  the  Hillory  of  Europe,  Svo. 

Prideaux’s  Conneaion  of  the  Hill,  of  the  Old  and  New  Telia- 
ment,  4  Vol.  Svo. 

. - Life  ofMahomet,  8vo. 

Pope’s  Homer  with  Cuts,  1 1  Vol.  1 2me. 

- Mifcellanies,  2  Vol.  1  2rrjo. 

Philofophical  TranfaCl.  compleat,  from  the  Year  1665  t0  I749* 
44  Vol.  or  moll  of  the  Numbers  feparate. 

. _ the  fame  abridg’d  to  the  Year  1744.  by  Mr.  Low- 

thorpe,  Jones,  Reid,  Gray,  and  Martin,  9  Vol.  4to. 

Plautus  in  Ufum  Delphini,  Svo. 

Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinenfis,  4 to. 
Sc  t2 mo. 

— r- —  Ditto,  perShipton,  nmo. 

_ * - Bateana,  Edit,  nova,  per  Tho.  Fuller,  121HQ. 

- -  Edinburgenfis,  iamo. 

. -  the  fame  in  Englilh,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  8vo. 

Pye’s  Obfervations  on  the  various  Methods  of  Lithotomy,  410 
Poets  minores,  Grec.  &  Lat.  Svo. 

Prior’s  Poems,  2  Vol.  nmo. 

Phcedrus,  per  Johnfon,  in  ufum  Scholar  Etonenfis,  Svo. 

Plinii  Paneg.  in  ufum  Delphini,  Svo. 

Pitcairn’s  Works,  8vo. 

Pomfret’s  Poems,  nmo. 

Pembroke’s  Arcadia,  3  Vol.  8vo, 

Pantheon,  8vo. 

Pharmacopoeia  Pauperum,  tamo. 

Pqdeaux's 
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Prideaux’s  Directions  to  Church-wardens,  i2mo. 

Plutarch  de  Audiend.  Poet.  8vo. 

Procedure,  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  Underftanding,  Svo. 
Philofophical  Converfations,  3  Vob  8vo. 

Pitcairnii  Elementa  Medicine  Phyfico-Mathemat.  Svo. 

- ditto  in  Engliffi,  by  Dr.  Quincy, 

Plato  de  Republica,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Pamela,  4  Vol.  1  2mo. 

Pomet’s  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  4(0. 

Paftor  Fido  per  Altieri,  4to. 

Periian  Letters,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

Phillip’s  Splendid  Shilling,  with  his  other  Pieces. 

Philo  Judasus  per  Mangey,  2  Vol.  Fob 
Pocock’s  Travels,  2  Vol.  Fob 
Parnell’s  Poems,  8vo. 

Patoun’s  practical  Navigation,  8vo. 

Practice  of  Piety,  8vo.  and  izmo. 

Pious  Country  Pariftiioner,  i2mo. 

Perfian  Tales,  3  Vol.  i2mo. 

Polinitz’s  Memoirs,  3  Vol.  izmo. 

Prefervative  againft  Popery,  3  Vol.  Fob 
Pitt’s  Virgil,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

Pocock’s  Theological  Works,  2  Vol.  Fol. 


QUinctilian  de  Inft.  Orat.  cum  Notis  Edm.  Gibfon,  Svo. 
„  Quincy’s  Praslefliones  Pharmaceutic®,  4to. 

- Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

- — -  Pharm.  Officinalis,  Svo. 

- Lexicon  Medicum,  8vo. 

— - Sanctorius’s  Aphorifms,  8vo. 

Quarles’s  Divine  Emblems,  i2mo. 

Quevedo’s  Vifions,  1 2mo. 
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REid  and  Gray’s  Abridgment,  2  Vol.  4to. 

Ray’s  Travels,  2  Vob  8vo. 

Robinfon  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Rollin’s  Method  of  ftudying  the  Belles  Letteres,  4  Vol. 
1  zmo. 

« _  Ancient  Hiftory,  10  Vob  J2mo. 

— _  Roman  Hiftory,  12  Vob  8vo. 

Richards’s  Gentleman’s  Steward  and  Tenants  of  Manors  in- 
ftructed. 

Ray’s  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  10th  Edit.  8vo. 

— —  Phyfico-Theological  Difcourfes,  4th  Edit.  Svo. 

— —  Perfuafive  to  a  holy  Life,  Svo. 

-  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  3  Vob  F'ol. 

- -  Supplement.  velTom.  3.  feparatim. 

- -  Synopfis  Methodica  Avium  &  Pifcium,  cum  Fig  8vo. 

~ -  Stripium  Furop.  extra  Btltan.  nafcentium  Sylloge,  8vo. 

™  Hiftoria  Infeftorum,  8vo.  Ray’s 
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Ray’s  Synopfis  Methodica  Animalium  Quadr.  8vo* 

_  Nomenclator  Trilinguis,  8vo. 

Robertfoni  Lexicon  Hebraicum.  4to. 

Reflections  on  Reafon,  8vo. 

Ruftlworth’s  hiftorical  Colledions,  8  Vol.  Fol. 

Rofcommon  and  Duke’s  Poems,  8vo. 

Religious  Philofopher,  3  Vol.  8vo.  with  Cuts, 

Ronayne’s  Algebra,  8vo. 

Robertfon’s  Diffenters  Self-condemn’d,  8vo. 

Riverius’s  Pradice  of  Phyfick,  8vo. 

Ratcliff’s  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

Reafons  againft  Converfion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,.  8vo. 
Rogers’s  Eight  Sermons  on  Chriftian  Revelation,  8vo. 

- -  Nineteen  Sermons,  8vo, 

.  —  Seventeen  Sermons,  Svo. 

_ _ _  Twelve  Sermons  on  feveral  Occafions,  8vo. 

_ Addrefs  to  the  Quakers,  8vo. 

_ _ Vifible  and  inviiible  Church,  Svo. 

Reflections  on  Ridicule,  2  Vol.  tzmo. 

Rapin’s  Hiftory  of  England,  15  Vol.  8vo.  with  the  Conti¬ 
nuation  to  ditto,  by  J.  Tindal,  13  Vol.  8vo. 

Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  4to. 

Revolutions  of  Sweden,  Rome  and  Portugal,  4  Vol.  8vo. 
Rowe’s  Lucan,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

— —  Saluft,  i2mo. 

_  Works,  3  Vol.  1 2mo. 

Robinfon  on  the  Spleen  and  Vapours,  8vo. 

Receipts  in  Cookery,  Phyfick  and  Surgery,  8vo, 

Reeves’s  Sermons,  8vo. 

Reading’s  Life  of  Chrift,  8vo. 

Revelation  examin’d  with  Candor,  2  V ol.  8vo. 

Rollin’s  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  3  Vol.  8vo, 
Richardfon’s  4  Sermons,  8vo. 

Reed’s  Abftrads  of  Sir  Ifeac  Newton’s  Chronology,  Svo. 
Ramfey’s  Songs,  i2mo. 

Robins  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Method  of  Fluxions,  8vo. 
Rogifard’s  French  Grammar,  i2mo. 

Rohault’s  Philofophy,  Englifli,.  by  Clarke,  ,2  Vol.  Svo. 
Robinfon’ s  Crufoe,  2  Vol.  i2mo. 

_ _ D°.  Vol.: 3d..  8vo. 

Raleigh’s  Hiftory  of  the  World,.  Fol, 

Reading’s  Sermons,  4  Vol  8vo. 

Religious  Courtfhip,  8vo. 

Roman  Hiftory,  by  Queft.  and  Anfwer.  i2mo. 

Rabelais’s  Works,  5  Vol.  i2mo, 

STrahlenberg’s  Account  of  Ruffia,  410. 

Shaw’s  Abridgment  of  Boyle,  3  Vol.  4to, 

Spencer  de  Legibus,  2  Vol,  Fol. 
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Sermons  preach’d  at  Boyle’s  LeCtures,  3  Vol.  Fol. 

Smith’s  Longinus,  Englilh,  8vo. 

Stukeley’s  Stonehenge,  Fol. 

Sharp’s  Surgery,  .8vo. 

Shaw’s  T ranftatioi}  of  Boerhaave’s  Chemiftry,  2  Vol.  410. 
Salmon’s  Botarrologia,  the  Englilh  Herbal  or  Hiftory  of  Plants. 
Adorned  with  exquifite  Icons  or  Figures  of  the  moll;  confi- 
derable  Species,  reprefenting  to  the  Life  the  true  Forms  of 
thofe  feveral  Plants ;  the  whole  in  an  alphabetical  Order, 
Folio. 

Stebbing  of  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  8vo. 

- Trails  again!!  the  Bilhop  of  Bangor,  8vo. 

Sanderfoni  Pracledtiones  de  Confcientia,  8vo. 

Sacheverell’s  Sermons,  8vo. 

Suetonius  in  Ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Spectators,  8  Vol.  izmo. 

- Da.  9th  Vol.  to  be  had  feparate.  • 

Stanhope’s  Tho.  a  Kempis’s  Chriftian  Pattern,  8vo.  and  izmo. 

- Parfons’s  Chriftian  Directory,  8vo. 

- St.  Auftin’s  Meditations,  8vo. 

— - - Epictetus’s  Morals,  8vo. 

Sydenham’s  Works,  Svo. 

- Practice  of  Phyfick,  8vo. 

Seneca’s  Morals,  by  Sir  R.  L’Eilrange,  8vo, 

Sherlock  of  Death,  8vo. 

•  - of  Judgment,  8vo. 

Smith’s  Poems,  8vo. 

Salluftius  cum  Notis  Var.  per  Jof.  WafTe,  4to. 

Shaw’s  Syntax  for  the  Ufe  of  Tam  worth  School,  8vo, 

•  - Grammatical  Dictionary,  8vo. 

- Grammar,  8vo. 

Shelvock’s  Voyage  round  the  World,  with  Cuts,  8vo. 

Sea  Atlas,  with  Maps,  Folio. 

Shorey’s  Fourteen  Sermons,  Svo. 

Shelton's  Don  Quixote,  with  Cuts,  4  Vol.  i:mo. 

Smalridge’s  Sixty  Sermons,  Folio. 

Sckickardi  Horologium  Hebraicum,  8vo. 

Selden’s  Works,  6  Vol.  Fob 

SanCtorius  de  Medicina  Statica,cum  Comment.  M.  Lifter,  1 2 mo. 
Sydenhami  Procefius  Integri  &  TraCt.  de  Phthili,  izmo. 
Salmon  on  Bates’s  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

- on  Sydenham’s  Practice  of  Phyfick,  8vo, 

Saurin’s  Diftertations  on  the  Bible,  Folio. 

Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Sacra?,.  8th  Edit.  Folio, 

Salluftius  in  Ufum  Delphini,  Svo. 

Shaw’s  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  8vo.  Englilh. 

•  - Practice  of  Phyfick,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Stone’s  Mathematical  Dictionary,  2d  Edition  with  large  Ad¬ 
ditions. 
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Stone  on  Fluxions,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Synopfis  Communium  Locorum,  i2mo. 

Sprat’s  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  410. 

Scot’s  Works,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

South’s  Sermons,  6  Vol.  8vo. 

Shadwell’s  Plays,  4  Vol.  nmo. 

Spinckes’s  Tick  Man  v-ifited,  8vo. 

State  Tryals,  8  Vol.  Fol. 

Shaftfbury’s  Charadterifticks,  3  Vol.  8m, 

Sharp’s  Sermons,  7  Vol.  8vo. 

Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

Seneca’s  Morals,  8vo. 

Stone’s  Conick  Sections,  4to. 

Smallbrook  againft  Woolfton,  2  Vol.  8vo» 

Shuckfords’s  Connexion,  3  Vol.  8vo. 

Shakefpear’s  Plays,  8  Vol.  i2mo.  -C 

Sydenham’s  Method  of  curing  Difeafes,  1 2tno. 

Selden’s  Table-Talk,'  i2mo. 

Scripture  vindicated,  8vo. 

Silvanus’s  Flomer,  8vo. 

Sophoclis  Trageedice  feptem,  by  T.  Johnfon,  3  Vol.  8vo„ 

- Ditto,  the  2d  and  3d,  or  the  3d  to  be  had  feparate. 

Suckling’s  (Sir  Jno  )  Works,  121110. 

Singer’s  (Mrs)  Poems,  i2mo. 

Sturmius’s  Elements  of  the  Mathematicks,  Svo. 

Sale’s  Koran,  4to. 

Schrevelius’s  Lexicon,  8vo. 

Shervvin’s  Tables  of  Logarithms,  by  Gardener,  8vo. 
Stanhope  on  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels,  4  V oh  Svo. 
Scarron’s  Works,  2  Vol.  izmo. 

Stripe’s  Life  of  Archbifnop  Whitgift,  Fob 
Scot’s  Chriftian  Life,  5  Vol.  8yo. 

Stackhoufe’s  Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  2  Vol.  Fob 

• — — v - —  on  the  Creed,  Fob 

Shaw’s  Parifh  Law,  Svo. 

Salmon’s  Modern  Hiftory,  3  Vol.  Fob 
Stirling’s  Terence,  8vo.  with  all  his  other  Pieces. 

Swift’s  Works,  13  Vol.  i2mo. 

Stanyan’s  Grecian  Hiftory,  2  Vol.  8vo-. 

THeobald’s  Shakefpear,  8  Vol.  121110. 

Triglandi  Psedia  Juris,  izmo. 

Tradls  againft  Popery,  3  Vol.  Fob 
Taylor’s  Lyftse  Orationes*  Gr.  8c  Lat.  Svo. 

— - Demofthenes,  8vo. 

Taylor  (Brook)  Methodus  Incrementorum,  4to. 

Trapp  Praftedtiones  Poeticse,  8vo.  and  1 21x10. 

Tafwell  Phyfica,  in  ufum  Juvent.  Acad,  8vo. 

Trial  ©£  -the  Regicides,  8vo. 
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Tattlers,  4V0I.  izmo. 

Telemachus  in  Englifli,  with  Cuts,  2  Vol.  8vo.  and  i2mo. 
Terence  in  Englifli,  by  Echard,  1  zmo. 

Terentius  in  ulum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Tabor  Exercitationes  Medicae,  cum  Figuris,  8vo. 

True  Meaning  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  8vo. 

Tillotfon’s  Works,  3  Vol.  Fol.  and  12  Vol.  8vo* 
Temple's  Works,  2  Vol.  Fol. 

Turner’s  Surgery,  z  Vol.  8vo. 

- Syphilis,  8vo. 

. - de  Moribis  Cutaneis,  8vo. 

- - on  Gleets,  8vo. 

Turkifli  Spy,  8  Vol.  izmo. 

Ditto  9th  Vol.  to  be  had  feparate.  , 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  8vo. 

_ Golden  Grove,  izmo. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  izmo. 

Trapp’s  Prefervative,  z  Vol.  8vo. 

Terentius,  cum  Notis  Minelii,  izmo. 

Terence  de  Dacier,  3  Vol.  1  zmo^ 

Trebeck’s  Sermons,  8vo. 

Travels  of  Cyrus,  izmo. 

Theocriti  quae  extant  cum  Graecis  Scholis,  Svo. 

Taylor’s  Life  of  Chrift,  Fol. 

Tillotfon’s  Life,  Fol.  or  8vo. 

Temple’s  Memoirs,  Svo. 

Trapp  on  the  Gofpels,  8vo. 

- on  the  four  laft  Things,  8vo. 

- ’s  Virgil,  3  Vol.  izmo. 

Telcmaque,  par  Monf.  Durand,  1 2mo. 

Tour  through  Great-Britain,  4  Vol.  i2mo. 

Thompfon’s  Works,  3  Vol.  Svo. 

- Seafons,  izmo. 

Tales  of  the  Fairies,  3  Vol.  1  zmo. 

Taylor’s  Perfpeftive,  Svo. 

- on  the  Eyes,  8vo. 


VOcabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum,  8vo. 

Voffii  Elementa  Rhetorica,  cum  arte  Interpungendi, 


i2mo. 

Vidae  Poemata,  1 2 mo.  Oxon. 

Vcrtot’s  Revolutions  in  the  Roman  Republick,  2  VoL  8vo. 

- .. - in  Sweden,  Svo. 

- — - — —  in  Portugal,  Svo. 

Virgilius,  cum  Notis  Binaldi,  izmo. 

— - -  in  ufum  Delphini,  8vq. 

Vitruvius  Britannicus,  or  Britifh  Architect  by  C«  Cambell, 
3  Vol.  FoL  , 

1  Validity 
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Validity  of  Engli!h  Ordinations,  by  Father  Courayer,  3  Vol, 
8vo. 

Vanburgh’s  Plays,  2  Vol-  121110. 

Voltaire’s  Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  8vq. 

Veil.  Paterculus  in  ufum  Delphini,  8vo. 

Upton’s  Fabularum  delectus,  8vo. 

Varenius’s  Geography,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Univerfal  Spedlator,  4  Vol.  12010. 

- — - Hiftory,  20  Vol.  8vo. 

Vauban  on  Fortification,  8vo. 
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Illymot’s  Englifh  Particles,  Svo. 

Nouns  and  Verbs,  8vo. 
Larger  Examples,  1 2mo. 
Shorter  Examples,  i2mo. 


Wheatley  on  the  Common-Prayer,  Fol.  and  8vo. 
Warburton’s  Legation  of  Mofes,  3  Vol.  8vo. 

Waterland’s  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer’s  Le&ure,  Svo. 

_ _ Vindication  of  Chrift’s  Divinity,  8vo- 

_ _ _ -  Second  Vindication  of  Chrift’s  Divinity,  Svo. 

_ _ _ Farther  Vindication  of  Chrift’s  Divinity,  Svo. 

- - —  Single  Sermons,  8vo. 

_ _ — .  Scripture  vindicated,  Svo. 

_ _ _ _ on  the  Eucharift. 
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Welfted  de  ^Etate  vergente,  8vo 

- - de  JEt ate  adulta,  8vo. 

Week’s  Preparation,  i2mo.  2  Parts 
Waller’s  Poems,  i2mo. 

Wilkins  of  Natural  Religion,  8vo, 

Wingate’s  Arithmetick,  8vo. 

Woodward’s  Method  of  Foffils,  8vo„ 

Wells’s  Dionyfius,  8vo. 

Wall’s  Critical  Notes  on  the  New  Teftament,  Svo. 

Whifton’s  Aftronomical  Principles  of  Religion,  Svo. 

_ _ Literal  Accomplifhment  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  8vo. 

-  — - Supplement  to  ditto,  8vo. 

- - — —  Euclid,  Eng.  Svo. 

_ _ Aftronomical  Ledtures,  8vo. 

_ _ .  Theory  of  the  Earth,  8vo. 

Wentworth’s  Office  of  Executors,  8vo. 

Wit’s  Commonwealth,  nmo. 

Ward’s  Mathematician’s  Guide,  8vo. 

Wake’s  Catechifm,  Svo. 

_ _ Epiftles  of  the  Apoftolical  Fathers,  Svo. 

Wood’s  Inftitutes  of  the  Common  Law,  Fol. 

„ _ ___ _ of  the  Civil  Law,  Fob 

Wilkin  on  Prayer  and  Preaching,  8vo. 

Watfon’s  Clergyman’s  Law,  Fob  WilfoVs 
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Wilfon’s  Arithmetick,  i2mo. 

- - Surveying,  8vo. 

• - Navigation,  8vo. 

Warburton’s  Shakefpear,  8  Vol.  8vo. 

Whitby  on  the  New  Teftament,  2  Vol.  Fob. 

Wynn’s  Abridgment  of  Lock  on  Underftanding,  12m©. 
Window’s  Anatomy,  4*0. 

Watts’s  Logick,  8vo. 

- - Pfalms  and  Hymns,  i2mo. 

■  - Lyric  Poems,  1  zmo. 

■■  - Sermons,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

- Philofophical  Edays,  8vo. 

Wainright  of  Non-Naturals,  8vo. 

Wilfon’s  Indru&ion  to  the  Indians,  i2mo. 

- - on  the  Sacrament,  1 2mo. 

Wycherley’s  Plays  and  Poems,  3  Vol.  i2mo. 

- - - Poilhumous  Works,  8vo. 

Wheatley’s  Sermons,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

Webder’s  Mathematicks,  3  Vol.  i2mo. 

. .  - —  Book-keeping,  8vo. 

YOung’s  Night  Thoughts,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

- Univerfal  Padion,  8vo. 

»■  — —  Sermons,  2  Vol.  8vo. 

— - — Clerk’s  Vade  Mecum,  itmo. 
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